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Shall it be a ptano— 


or merely small pleasures? 


Mary’s parents are the average sort of people who 
do most of America’s buying. 


yi 4 ys 


Having only a limited income, they can afford to 
give Mary relatively few large “‘advantages’’. 


4 4 4 


So what shall these advantages be? More clothes ? 
More movies? A larger allowance? Or maybe a 
piano and lessons? 


4 4 4 


Story & Clark believes that most parents will de- 


cide wisely—/f manufacturers, dealers and teach- 
ers all do their part to explain the importance of 
playing the piano. 


4 4 4 


To this end, Story & Clark has for years devoted 
a large part of its advertising to truly educational 
work, including several quite noteworthy booklets 
and pamphlets on this subject. 


These booklets make excellent “public relations” 
material for piano teachers, dealers and music 
schools to mail or hand out. They are available 
free in any quantities you can use. We would wel- 
come an opportunity to send you samples. 


STORY & CLARK 


Piano Company 


28 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 


INSTRUMENTS OF QUALITY—BY ONE FAMILY—FOR NEARLY 100 YEARS 


Si ahaa 


issues 


THE HIT OR MISS 
WAS GONE... 


FOR THERE IT WAS... a complete list of 54 famous 
names in the world of music. And the combined talents of 
these noted musicians were incorporated into a plan of music 
education that was now mine to use .. . the Hit or Miss 
was gone from my teaching. 


Since I have been appointed a Progressive Series teacher I 
have been repeatedly and pleasantly impressed with the 
thoroughness of this remarkable plan of music education. 
As I received the various materials, I discovered that it was 
constantly being revised and augmented to keep it complete 
and comprehensive. 


Not only do my students excel but they also seem to gain 
a new insight into what they learn. And I myself have a 


TEACHER AFFILIATION 


greater understanding of music as a result of my new expuri- 
ence in teaching. As my students have been taught, I, too, 
have learned many things regarding music which I had not 
previously understood; 


If you are a successful career private piano teacher, you 
too may benefit with a Progressive Series Appointment. But 
your musical qualifications must be good, because to be a 
Progressive Series teacher is to hold the ultimate in private 
music teaching status! 


Why not investigate this distinguished plan. Do it now... 


you have everything to gain . . . nothing to lose... and 
there is no fee for Appointment, only ability to teach. 


EEL LEB EDEL LOSES RE OSE UES SNE BENNETTS LENS RINDI LBB SORENSEN 


THE PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN OF MUSIC EDUCATION 


BY APPOINTMENT ONLY @ Tested Lesson Plans @ Correlated Theory Program 
Career teachers with acceptable @ Teacher Workshops @ Superior Teaching Materials 
; @ Pre-Instrumental Program ®@ Institutional Affiliation 
backgrounds and active classes are @ Foreign Music Seminars @ Teacher Placement Service 
invited to inquire about Appointment ' 
A copy of the handsome brochure, 


and Teaching Authorization. 
sent 


No fee for appointment 


PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN 


CLAYTON, ST. LOUIS 5S. MO. 


> Progressive Series Teachers are located in every state 
and 14 foreign countries. 
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“The Career Private Piano Teacher’, will be 


without obligation to any active teacher. 


PROGRESSIVE SERIES PLAN 
Dept. 106, P. O. Box 233, Clayton, St. Louis 5, Mo. 


lam a career private piano teacher with an active class. 
Please send me a copy of ‘The Career Private Piano Teacher”. 


Ni cites teen oteetrcate tare ninaeaiaoha sa chausenne tcp oleate Remade sete a amen renhi rane Saha icc a 
Address ta ee eaten .i.sAverage Number 

Off PUpIISHt ae eae eres 
(GU f Reet Ba tac-ens Seer onee cea coer EE RSs LONG gE ase Staterti.cc mean : 


Hands... 


that have grow 
to Musical Achievement! 


It’s hard to believe as you hear him 
perform today that those are the same 
fingers you took in your own and 
placed on the proper keys. 

But his success is your success. As his 
teacher you have guided him through 
a maze of notes and keys... and of 
equal importance are the pianos, that 
have by their response to his every 
feeling inspired him to greater heights. 

Today he knows that his performance 
can be only as good as the piano he 
uses. That’s why his choice is always 
a piano with a Wood & Brooks Action 
— the action found in the World’s 
Finest Pianos! 

~"S Write today for your free 
: copy of ‘’The Piano’ 


and W & B Action x 
Data Booklet. 


S CO. 


Manufacturers of Piano Keys and Actions 
for More than 50 Years 


Buffalo 7, New York Rockford, Illinois 


NO MORE lost, strayed, frayed or soiled 
sheet music. No more frantic search through 
mixed-up stacks of muddled music! Don’t 
pile it—FILE it in the wonderful finger-tip 
trays of a modern TONKabinet. Thousands 
say there’s nothing else so handy; no other 


filing method so easy. Beau- 
tiful styles and sizes for stu- 
dios, homes, schools, bands. 
Capacities up to 2750 pages. 


WRITE FOR FREE 
illustrated data with handy hints 
on filing, and name of nearest 
dealer. TONK Mfg. Co., 1916 N. 
Magnolia Ave., Chicago 14, Ill. 


Finest music furniture 
since 1873 


ETUDE 


music MAGAZINE 


Founded 1883 by 
Theodore Presser 
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USN enh ee ear NE TRE ested CE AN OE oe Richard Walker | 


SASSER tach Reet nat eae eee a a eee Re Ursula Lewis-Mamlok ||) 


Youll wonder why you waited so long 


All these years of listening to music on 
records, at concerts, on TV. aan 
never, never was it quite like this. 


You touch the keys of your Hammond 
Organ, and begin a beloved melody. 
How different, ee alive and glorious 
it sounds to you. As though you had 
twenty fingers, as though you were 
leading an orohiests a all yourself. 


You will never get over the thrill of 
it. .. how much a Hammond can do 
with your simplest music. For this is the 
instrument that gives you the most . 
the most variety BE tones, the most dele 
cate shadings for every Bad of music. 


You don’t have to be a genius to en- 


HAMMOND ORGAN music’s most glorious voice 


ila cAStaiaar TOSKA 


joy it. People who have never played 

before get pleasure from a Hammond 
Seti 

Organ in a month, or less. 


Your Hammond dealer can actually 
demonstrate how quickly and easily 
you can learn to play a Hammond. See 
him soon, or mail the coupon, 


A Hammond does more because... 


Only Hammond has Harmonic Draw- 
bars that you can adjust to create thou- 
sands of tones and tonal blends. Only 
Hammond has “Touch-Response Per- 
cussion Control”* to give you added 
harp, xylophone, and other percussion 
effects. Only Hammond has Separate 
Vibrato Controls on each kevboard for 


more expressive interpretation of your 
music. 


Only $135 down for the Hammond 
Spinet (not shown) at most dealers . 


up to three vears to pay. Available in 
Blond, Ebony or Walnut finish. 


*The percussion tones are produced at the option 
of the player by playing any selected single note 
or full chord, in a detached manner, with a fin- 
gering pause of as little as 1/20th of a second. 


| 
Hammond Organ Company 
4210 W. Diversey Ave., Chicago 39, Illinois | 
(J I am interested in learning how to play the 
Hammond Organ before buying one. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


[J Please send me your new Color Brochure 
about Hammond Organs. 


Namen 


Addressiee eases 


City aie k eee LONG. a State... 


© 1956, HAMMOND ORGAN COMPANY 10 
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November 23-24. President of the As- 
sociation, E. W. Doty, Dean of the 


» 


‘ 


School of Fine Arts, University of Texas, 
will present a program of great im- 
portance to music educators. Howard 
Hanson, Director of the Eastman 
School of Music, and William K. Selden, 


The National Association of Schools 
f Music will hold its thirty-second 
nnual meeting in Cleveland, Ohio, 


MUSIC FOR THE PIANO 


CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN PIANO MUSIC 
Selected and Edited by Joseph Prostakoff 
The Twentieth Century has been a significant development and expansion in American musical 


creativeness. A great number of gifted and thoroughly skilled composers are active throughout the 
land, writing music which is vital and engrossing. 


Especially written for this collection, the works are marked by a great variety of styles utilizing 
American folk music, the pulsating rhythms of jazz, impressionism, atonality, the twelve tone 
technique and even the exoticism of the East. 


The following composers are represented: 


Milton Babbitt Norman Cazden Lou Harrison Charles Mills Nicolas Slonimsky 
Robert Cherney Berg Henry Cowell Alan Hovhaness George Perle Leon Stein 
Sol Berkowitz Vivian Fine Leo Kraft Joseph Prostakoff Ben Weber 


Mario Castelnuove-Tedesco Miriam Gideon Karol Rathaus 


Robert Kurka 
PRICE: $1.50 


DISCOVERIES FOR PIANO 
A New Series of Piano Solos Arranged and Edited by Alfred Mirovitch 


Discoveries in the trye sense of the word, these works of the great masters are at last available 
to all who relish great piano literature. Scholarly edited and arranged by Alfred Mirovitch, with 
biographies of the composers and technical notes, the works are available individually or in a 
complete edition. 


ARI Aston ee be Uo ae Haendel-Babell .......... ‘50's PRESTON ee. Galupplic. cece .50 
GIGAEL Sere kes Signor Pescatore ...... D0 RONDO Seer eee Von Beethoven .......... .60 
LESSON Steet ce ee Signor Pescatore ...... LU SGHERZO eee ere eee Haessler\... ccna .50 
MINUE (MINUET).......... Galuppinee.2- eee 50s SCHERZO eee ere Hummels .60 
MINUETIOM ee Haessler naar 50  =WALZE #22 (WALTZ)....Muzio Ciementi ........ .50 
SONATA IN F MAJOR (GIGA) LONGA. 00... ccc cceeeeeseseees Scarlattiee cee on cee 50 
SONATASINGGIMAIORY(LONGAESS) teeeceecetet ere cece eee eres ScarlattiGeeee cece 50 


FOURTEEN EASY MASTERPIECES by Alfred Mirovitch 


Compiled from the collection of Johann Christian Bach and F. P. Ricci 


An extraordinary collection of teaching material for the young student was published in 1786 
in Paris, by LeDuc. From that collection, 14 pieces, the best in the editor's opinion, were selected. 
This is beautiful music, full of grace, charm, and mood; it is, furthermore, ‘‘pianist’s music”, fully 
exploiting the special qualities of the instrument. PRICE: $1.25 


eee eee eae ae ee ee ee es ee 8 


PRELUDES AND SUITES 
By Georg Joseph Vogler « Edited and Arranged by Alfred Mirovitch 


Teacher of Von Weber and Meyerbeer and contemporary of Beethoven and Cherubini, Vogler was 
a composer of striking originality. This collection of little known Preludes and Suites rank among 
the most charming pieces in the piano repertoire. PRICE: $1.00 


FIRST READER FOR PIANO By Joseph Prostakoff 


A collecton of supplementary materials designed to extend the scope and variety of the music 
available to the first year piano student. Songs and dances of the American frontiersman, the 
cowboy and the American Indian are included, along with interval studies calculated to aid 
the student in reading. PRICE: $1.25 


EDWIN H. MORRIS & COMPANY, INC. . 35 West Stst St., New York, N.Y. 


Secretary of the National Accrediting|}}. 
Association, will lead panel discussions|}}) 
on pertinent subjects. 


| \ 


Lukas Foss’ fantasy opera “Griffel 
kin,” which had its world premiére ‘| | 

November, 1955, on the NBC-TV Op}! 
era Theatre, was given its first stage peri|}}® 
formance at Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass.,|/® 
on August 6 and 7. It was the principal P 
production of the Opera Department ofl, 
the Berkshire Music Center. It was con4} f 
ducted by the composer, with Boris 
Goldovsky as stage director. 


im | 


Sigma Alpha Iota, professional mui 
sic fraternity, held its 28th Nationa] 
Convention in Washington, D. C.} I 
August 16 through 20. The five-day ses 
sions included concerts and recitals#}’ 
workshops, panel discussions and busi-[}: 
ness meetings. Headed by the frater: 
nity’s National President, Mrs. John Bi! 
Davison, featured artists on the pro- 
grams included Mildred Miller, sopranaff | 
of the Metropolitan Opera; Rose Bamp- 
ton, conducting a workshop; the Clare- 
mont String Quartet; Jean Slater Appel, 
organist; Annajean Brown, mezzo-so-[f . 
prano; Marilyn Mason, organist; Rachelff, 
Koerner, contralto and others. | lf 


The first Workshop for Operatic 
Leadership in the United States wa 
held in August at Chatham College iz 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The Workshop, unde ' 
the direction of Boris Goldoysky andjf}” 
sponsored by the Opera Workshop of ' 
Pittsburgh, provided an intensive train-i] 
ing course for a number of carefully)’ 
selected leaders from the ranks of stand | 
directors, conductors and singers. Mrs. 
Albert F. Keister is founder-chairmanif} | 


of the Opera Workshop of Pittsburgh), 


\ 


John Treyille Latouche, writer andj) 
composer, died suddenly at Calais, Ver-|f) 
mont, on August 7, at the age of 38.) 
One of his best known works for which } 
he wrote the music was the cantata,|}) 
“Ballad for Americans.” The libretto} 
of the folk opera, “The Ballad of Baby] 
Doe,” given its world premiére at the 
Central City (Colorado) Opera House}f) 
last July, was the work of Mr. Latouche. 
He was also the writer of many success- 
ful Broadway stage plays. 


The Band Betterment Associates will} 
hold its second annual conference inf 
New York City on November 23 and 24. 9) 
There will be a series of concerts and |) 
demonstrations under noted guest con- 
ductors. Chairman of the group is J. 
Tatian Roach of the Music Publishers 
Holding Corporation. 

The Ninth Annual Ventnor (N. J.) 
Summer Music Festival was held al 
August. One of the highlights of the| 
programs was the Ventnor Festival 
Youth Orchestra under the direction 
of Joseph Levine. Other participants 
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ere Elaine Malbin, soprano; Leon 
leisher, pianist; William Warfield, 
aritone, and the Beaux Arts Trio. 


N. Louise Wright, composer, dean 
meritus of Swinney Conservatory of 
[usic, and whose piano teaching pieces 
re well known to readers of ETUDE, 
as awarded first prize in the 1955 con- 
sst of the Composers’ Press, Inc. Her 
inning composition is entitled Windy 
‘eather. 


Aaron Copland, American composer, 

ecently had three honors bestowed up- 
n him. Princeton University conferred 
n Mr. Copland the honorary degree of 
Joctor of Music; The National Institute 
f Arts and Letters bestowed the Gold 
fedal for Music on Mr. Copland; and 
Iso he was awarded an Honorary Mem- 
ership by the National Academy of 
t. Cecilia of Rome. 


An event that probably could be du- 

licated in other communities across 
he country took place recently in a 
uburb of Philadelphia when past and 
resent pupils of Hannah Eichenberger 
athered to pay tribute to her record 
f fifty years as a music teacher. Mrs. 
‘ichenberger, a pupil of Dr. Adam 
eibel and Clarence Kohlman, also 
tudied at the Sternberg School of Mu- 
ic in Philadelphia. She began teaching 
t the age of 16 and is still going strong. 
TUDE salutes Mrs. Eichenberger and 
thers with similar records whose chief 
eward in many cases is the devoted 
yyalty of their pupils. 


Carl Orff’s music to Shakespeare’s 
Midsummer Night’s Dream” was given 
s first United States performance at 
ie Empire State Music Festival in 
(Continued on Page 9) 
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“Take it 


from me, 


pianos have 
changed, 


too!” 


Y 
Vy, 


the Modern in dramatic ebony 


Just as teaching methods have improved over the 
years, so has the piano... and, in the last decade, 
Everett set the pace. Not only in style leadership but 
in technical innovations as well. 


For instance, the iron lever backposts that keep 

an Everett in tune much longer. Next, dyna-tension, 
a high tension scale as used in a grand. And 

now... Forward Sound, a tone escapement grille 
that gives Everett full tone fidelity. May we send you 
our new booklet and the name of your nearest 
franchised dealer? Everett Piano Company, Division 
of Meridan Corp., South Haven 3, Michigan. 
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Wr, in limed oak 


NEW... 
The WERDER-PAUL 


PIANO COURSE 


JOHN PAUL, Mus. D. 


Head, Music Department 


RICHARD WERDER, ED. D. 
Director of Music Education 
at 


The Catholic University of America 


Ready Now 


Young Music Makers 
Instruction Book | 
Instruction Book II Christmastide 
Instruction Book Ill © Hymns for Home 
Theory and Musicianship Book 


Technic Studies | 
Technic Studies Il 


Order from your dealer, or 


McLAUGHLIN AND REILLY CO. 


252 Huntington Ave. 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Earn MORE 
Teaching PIANO 


enroll now for 
Advanced HOME STUDY! 


Improve your own perform. 
ance! Learn latest improved 
methods to stimulate your 
students’ interest. Keep them 
progressing faster! 
Our outstanding Teacher’s Piano 
Course offered thru Home Study 
treats and solves every teaching 
problem. 
WRITE TODAY FOR SAMPLE LESSON 
UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
2000 S. Michigan, Chicago 16, Dept. A-861 
Please send me sample lesson 


and full information about 
Teacher’s Normal Piano 
Course. 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 

ciTy. 
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By NICOLAS SLONIMSKY 


| (7 EXCITEMENT and frenzy 

with which Jenny Lind was 
greeted in Europe and America a 
century ago approached a state of 
public hysteria. It was all the more 
remarkable because she was not hand- 
some in her features and her manner 
of presentation lacked all external 
glamour. A vivid account of Jenny 
Lind’s appearance was contributed 
by a writer under the signature “A 
Stranger in Boston” to the Vermont 
Chronicle of October 29, 1850: “Jenny 
Lind is rather small; her person slen- 
der, but with an ample expansion of 
chest; her eyes large, full and expres- 
sive, and her whole countenance be- 
nevolent, modest, dignified and intel- 
lectual. She stands nearly still ‘and 
perfectly self - possessed, her com- 
pressed lips giving an expression of 
firmness and resoluteness; her eyes are 
either directed to the music she holds 
in her hands or turn slowly round 
upon the audience. There is in her 
bearing that beautiful propriety which 
delights everybody. The delicacy and 
purity of her voice nothing can ex- 
ceed—a canary bird’s is not clearer 
nor more liquid.” 

Jenny Lind was introduced to 
America by that showman extraor- 
dinary, P. T. Barnum, but not even 
he could induce her to become a cir- 
cus exhibit. She was not athletic; in 
fact, it was discovered that she had 
to use a chair in order to mount a 
horse for her morning ride. Barnum’s 
original plan to have her float down 
from the ceiling like an angel, sus- 
pended upon a system of hidden pul- 
leys, was unsuccessful. But he was 
shrewd enough to point out the com- 
mercial advantages that the presence 
of Jenny Lind in any American city 
could bring tothe merchants. He wrote 
to a theatrical manager in St. Louis: 
“Jenny Lind fills every theatre, hotel, 
store and shop with money wherever 


she goes, and sheds blessings on cab 
drivers, shoemakers, milliners, tail- 
ors, and every calling under heaven.” 

For Jenny Lind’s Boston appear- 
ances in 1850, the Boston Publishing} 


Co. of F. Gleason issued a special four- 


page broadside in folio format with}} 


golden type, retailing at 12144¢ per 


copy. The editorial explained the pur-] 


pose of the publication: “What fitter 


type is there, in which to chronicle}}: 


the life of such a fair being as she 


whose name and features are at theif} 


head of this paper, than letters of) 


gold? Let it not be imputed to usilf 
that we are actuated by a mercenary}j} 
spirit; let those who feel inclined to}f} 
think so, count the cost and compare #} 
it with the price of the sheet. No, wT 
are impregnated with a degree of en- i} 


thusiasm that has so completely ial 
bued all classes; the spell which haat 


cast itself over all hearts touching} 


this sweet interpreter of song; and we 
are only tossing high our cap in air, 
as the myriads are doing all about us} 
in her honor.” 


In New York Jenny Lind visited l]} 


the Asylum for the Blind on Ninth 


Avenue. This visit inspired a poem |}) 


signed by James Nack, who described 
himself as “A deaf and dumb poet.” 
The poem was published in the maga- 
zine “Living Age” in 1850 and con- 


THE COVER THIS MONTH 


The subject of ETUDE’s cover for }} 


October is an original painting which |} 


won for artist Jack Levine a second 


prize of $3000 a number of years after ]} 


the work was completed in 1934. The 
news that his painting had won a 


prize came to Mr. Levine while he was |]| 


1) 
1 


in the Army stationed at Fort Ogle- |} 
‘thorpe, Georgia. “String Quartette” was |] 


1 
4 
| 

f 


\! 


| 
| 


| 


f 


reproduced from the Fernand Bourges 


Collection of Color Negatives in the 
American Museum of 


Photography, |} 


whose courtesy is hereby acknowledged. | 
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ained the following stanza: 
Hurrah for Jenny Lind! 
Her glorious singing voice 
Can not this ear rejoice, 
By fate forever sealed! 
Yet can her deeds impart 
Such music to my heart 
As heaven alone could yield. 


Not only in America, but in 
‘urope, Jenny Lind created a furore. 
After her concert in a German town 
n 1846, local students besieged the 
mn where she had been staying, and 
is soon as her carriage departed, they 
rushed into her room, tore up the bed 
sheets, and made them into ribbons, 
with which they decorated their jack- 
sts. An Englishman who was staying 
at the inn returned for lunch after a 
walk, and was greatly disturbed at 
the scene. “These students are very 
excitable,” he said to the innkeeper. 
“Perhaps I ought to leave this place, 
for they probably resent foreigners. 
While I was gone, they invaded my 
room, tore up my sheets, and now I 
see they use the strips as trophies or 
decorations.” Indeed, the students had 
gone to the wrong room, and appro- 
priated the souvenirs not of Jenny 
Lind, but of the unglamorous Eng- 
lishman. 


A tricky question for a quiz sés- 
sion: Which was the second “Car- 
men” by Bizet? The answer is, “Car- 
men saeculare’, a cantata after 
Horace, which Bizet wrote in 1860. 
“Carmen” is, of course, the Latin 
word for Poem. 


Berlioz sent the score of his choral 
symphony “Damnation of Faust” to 
Goethe himself, in 1829. The great 
poet was then 80 years old. He could 
not read music, and gave the score 
to his friend, the good academic mu- 
sician Karl Friedrich Zelter, for ap- 
opraisal. Zelter examined the score, 
and wrote to Goethe: “There are in- 
dividuals who express themselves by 
coughing and expectorating. Berlioz 
seems to be one of them. The odor of 
Mephisto’s sulphur lures him, and he 
sneezes, making an infernal noise in 
ris orchestra.” 


Adelina Patti was reproached by 
riends when she sang in a second- 
lass hall in London. “There is no 
second-class establishment when I 
ing,” she proudly replied; “or if 
here is, it becomes first-class the mo- 
nent I appear there.” 
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from Baldwin... 


another triumph in piano engineering 


Tis sew HAMILION 


STUDIO PIANO 


HEAR THE DIFFERENCE, 
FEEL THE DIFFERENCE 


PIANOS * ORGANS 


America’s first family 
in music 


¢ More soundboard area 
¢ Greater string length 
° More vigor, vitality, volume 


Baldwin engineers have developed a com- 
pletely new scale for the Hamilton studio 
piano. Only slightly wider than its prede- 
cessors, Style 243 has significantly greater 
soundboard area and increased string 
length throughout the bass. This, with re- 
designing of ribs and bridges, results in 
what can best be described as TONE LIFT. 
You feel the difference in its new, more 
positive response and ease of playing. You 
hear it in the volume, quality, vetalzty of its 
tone. For today’s outstanding advance in 
piano engineering...the perfect piano for 
teaching, school, professional and enter- 
tainment use or for the home...get the 
full facts on this new Hamilton, Style 243. 


Send today for the new Hamilton Fact File and 
Exclusive Baldwin Institutional Financing Arrangement. 


The Baldwin Piano Company, Dept. E-106 
1801 Gilbert Avenue, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 


| 

| 

| 

| Please send: 

| ([) Hamilton Style 243 Fact File 

| [) Exclusive Baldwin Institutional Financing 
| Arrangement 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


ORGANIZATION........ccceeccceereeerceceesssccens sence 


Swe G@gde- IN THE STUDIO OR ON THE STAGE 


REQUIRES AN INSTRUMENT YOU CAN RELY ON ALWAYS 


there is nothing more reliable than a 


Mason & Hamlin 


pianofortes of professional performance 


DIVISION OF AEOLIAN AMERICAN CORPORATION, East Rochester, New York 


Use a LOGICAL Method 


The new 


ADA RICHTER 
PIANO COURSES 


New problems are introduced gradually — 
Then developed logically — 
Stress always on practical application — 
Growing piano skills feed on sustained learning processes. 


© Clear 
¢ Comprehensive 
° Entertaining * Contemporary 
for the Student for the Teacher 


Pre-School Book 60¢ * Books I, II, III (Early Beginner ) 75¢, Book IV (Early 
Beginner) $1.00 * “Keyboard Games” (Supplementary material to be used 
with last half of Book I, and all of Book IL) 75¢ * “Adventures At The Key- 
board” (Supplementary material to be used with all of Books III and IV) $1.00 


See it at your dealer, without delay 
M. WITMARK & SONS - 619 WEST 54th STREET, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. 


° Easy 
Effective 


The Bookshelf 


Dietrich Buxtehude 
by Farley K. Hutchins 


Reviewed by Alexander L. Ringer 


Almost twenty years ago W. Stahl] | 
published his brief German introduc-|f. 
tion to the life, times, and work off | 
Dietrich Buxtehude. Despite its con-|f 
ciseness this little volume proved ex-|} 
tremely useful to both musicians andj) 
music lovers seeking information about} 
the composer for whose sake J. S. Bach 
overstayed his leave from Arnstadt to 
the great displeasure of his employers. 
The recent Buxtehude revival in thi 
country alone would have warranted a 
similar monograph in English, sum~ 
marizing as much as possible of th 
impressive Buxtehude research carried 
on abroad, especially in Scandinavian 
countries, in the past fifteen years. It is4} 
with more than ordinary regret, there-| | 
fore, that one reports the most distress- |} 
ing deficiencies of the present publica- | q 
tion. Tp 

The author, it appears from the out-}}} 
set, has merely rechewed some readily 
available information according to an}}} 
awkward plan that tends to confuse 
rather than clarify. The appended listsi} 
of editions, recordings, reference works, 
and anthologies — items which could 
have been of great value—not only lack 
system and are often haphazard and 
filled with incorrect data, but also con-}} 
tain a goodly number of volumes thatif] 
are either too old to be of service today} 
or have little, if any, direct bearing} 
upon the subject. The book as a whole] 
is poorly edited and proofread and quite}! 
sloppily printed. Worst of all the whole- 
sale copying from the late Manfred} 
Bukofzer’s “Music in the Baroque Era’”’|}} 
amounts occasionally to outright pla-}}) 
giarism (from Bukofzer, p. 264, for ex- 
ample), even though the author makes'} 
a summary mention of his “indebted-|I/ 
ness” to this standard work “in organiz- ||| 
ing the material on the German baroque |} 
and in achieving perspective, as well as 
a source of information.” Under the)}} 
circumstances one is hard put to under- || 
stand how he managed to get rid of } 
Bukofzer’s indeed excellent sense of ]| 
historical perspective and to present so} 
much half digested information. Is a 
given toccata really “completely with- 
out form”? Is rhythmic variation the! 
only means of achieving contrast in a 
chaconne (chaccone in the author’s. 
spelling) ? “Mattheson’s description of | 
Buxtehude’s suites as illustrating the 
moods of the planets” does not refer to || 
the suites known today (see Helmut 
Lorenz in Archiv fiir Musikwissenschaft, \} 
XI, 3, p. 239), as the author implies. 
He also seems to be sure that “renais- 
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sance madrigals by Danish composers 
are a significant part of musical litera- 
ture.” Startling pieces of information 
such as this or the distinction between 
Buxtehude, “the north-German.” and 
J. S. Bach, “the German,” require at 
least a brief explanation. Finally, in 
view of the existence of a printed mem- 
orial poem by J. C. Ulich, one wonders 
whether the death of Buxtehude really 
went as unnoticed as the author would 
have us believe. 

What type reader might draw profit 
from this little volume is hard to say. 
Both musicians and music lovers suffi- 
ciently versed in musical history and 
erminology to understand the many 
inqualified stylistic and formal allu- 
sions would hardly seem to be the kind 
© appreciate the author’s innumerable. 
yften hair - raising over - simplifications 
ind exaggerations (during the Thirty 
Years War parts of Germany “were 
‘educed to a primitive state, almost 
rannibalism”). The musical novice, on 
he other hand, will not be able to pe- 
use the book without the help of a 
lictionary to refer to terms such as 
‘oncertato, madrigal, or cantus firmus. 
And whatever their specific background, 
ew Americans will be ready to condone 
he lack of translations for the German 
exts quoted, especially where an  ex- 
imple is offered to demonstrate the mu- 
ical interpretation of a given passage. 


Vlusic Textbook Co. $2.50 


WORLD OF MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 5) 
lenville, New York, on July 19. Leo- 
old Stokowski conducted the Sym- 

yhony of the Air in the premiere. 


The Philadelphia Orchestra, Eugene 

Jrmandy, conductor, is making it pos- 
ible for thousands of students of Phila- 
elphia area high schools to have the 
pportunity to attend a number of re- 
earsals of the orchestra throughout 
he season. About 3000 students will be 
ble to attend each of four rehearsals. 
t is believed the project will not only 
ncourage the appreciation of music, 
ut will also aid talented students in 
taking progress in their musical 
areers. 


Reinhold Gliere, noted Russian com- 
oser, died recently in Russia at the age 
f 81. For many years he was active in 
ussian musical affairs, being, in fact, 
proponent of the National School. 


Edwin Hughes has been awarded the 
enry Hadley Medal for distinguished 
rvices to American music by the Na- 
ynal Association for American Com- 
ysers and Conductors. Also he was 
varded the honorary degree of Doctor 
Music by the New York College of 


usic. 
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* Ascension 


COMPETITIONS 


(For details, write to sponsor listed ) 


The Church of the Ascension annual 
anthem competition. Award of $100 with 
publication and first performance at an 
Festival Service May 27, 
1957. Deadline March 1, 1957. Details 
from Secretary, Anthem Contest, 12 
West llth Street, New York 11, N. Y. 

St. Mark’s Church, Philadelphia, 
third annual composers’ competition 
for a “Festival Voluntary” for organ. 
Award of $100 and publication by St. 
Mary’s Press, New York. Closing date 
January 31, 1957. Details from Wesley 


A. Day, St. Mark’s Church, 1625 Locust 
Street, Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Benjamin Award of $1000 for a “rest- 
ful” musical composition offered through 
the North Carolina Symphony Society. 
Closing date December 31. Details 
from North Carolina Symphony Society, 
Box 1211, Chapel Hill, N. C. 


Northern California Harpists’ Asso- 
ciation ninth annual competition. Two 
cash awards of $200 each for new harp 
compositions. Deadline: December 31, 
1956. Details from Yvonne La Mothe. 
687 Grizzly Peak Blvd., Berkeley 8, 


California. 


for 1956 -57 
teaching season 


use the fucose! 


THE 
LEILA FLETCHER 
PIANO COURSE 


BOOK ONE: The EASIEST begin- 
ners book on the market today. 
Progress is almost automatic. 
Unique Keyboard Chart. 19 Duet 
parts for ensemble playing and 
early recital use. BOOK TWO: 
Grade 1. Ensures steady progress. A 
wealth of tuneful “five finger” pieces. 
Duets, and second parts for ensem- 
ble playing. Ten very easy trans- 
position studies—a happy introduc- 
tion to keyboard harmony. Scales, 
Technique. BOOK THREE: Grade 
1 to 1%. Carries forward the work 
begun in Book Two. Each new 
technical point is applied and mas- 
tered in musical examples that hold 
the interest. BOOK FOUR: Leads 
smoothly into Grade 2—no gaps to 
bridge! An abundance of attractive 
musical examples. Scales, Chords, 
Transposition. BOOK FIVE: Grade 
2 and preparatory Grade 3. For 
style and proficiency in playing. For 
the pupil’s musical enrichment. 
BOOK SIX: Grade 3. Price $1.00 
each. 


Order from Your Local Dealer 


: MONTGOMERY MUSIC INC. 42 court streer, surrato 2, m.¥. 
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THE DUNCAN RHYTHOCYCLE* makes the 
ordinary metronome obsolete, for it can repeat 
any rhythm pattern—even polyrhythms 


How the new 

DUNCAN RHYTHOCYCLE 
REVOLUTIONIZES THE 
LEARNING OF RHYTHM 


Now, for the first time, you can set 
up the most complex rhythms so 
you ean both see and hear them. A 
metered metronome ! 


A single hand sweeps around the face 
at a preselected tempo, ticking off 
the beat wherever a metal clip has 
been inserted. As on a clock, there are 
12 numbers and 60 slots for clips. A 
full sweep of the hand around the face 
constitutes one 
eyele. This eycle 
can represent any 
given note value. 
And you ean di- 
vide a eyele into 
any desiredrhythm 
pattern. These pat- 
terns can be seen 
and heard as the e @ 9 o 
moving hand e o e 
sweeps past the 
clips. 

VLADIMIR SOKOLOFF, Member of the Faculty, 
Curtis Institute of Music states: The Rhytho- 
cycle will be a tremendous boon to students 
and also the professional musician . . . con- 
fronted with intricate... rhythmic combinations. 


. > } le J oo 1») ote wv >? 
See the Rhythocycle demonstrated ai 
your music store. Or tf there -is not one 
wn stock, write for the 


nearest dealer. Also ask for a free 


descriptive folder. 


name oF your 


Only $69.50 
THE 
DUNCAN 
RHYTHOCYCLE 
1616 Walnut St. 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


Pat. Pend *Copyrighted 
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SOME PEOPLE wonder about the value of folk music in a culture | 

which has gone so far in musical evolution, a culture which can boast | 
a Bach and a Mozart. What, then, is the place of folk music in our civiliza- | 
tion? Does it have a legitimate function, or is it simply a relic of the past | 
which is doomed to atrophy? | 

Because it is close to, and can be easily understood by, the ordinary per- | 
son. folk music has often been subverted. It has been enlisted in the inter- 1) 
est of patriotism, politics and business. 

But folk music, studied and heard for its own sake, can give us many 
things. It is a unique musical experience, since much of it is composed in 
modes, rhythms and harmonies different from those of the standard reper- 
tories. We can learn history, geography, psychology from the words of 
folk songs. Above all, we can acquire musical tolerance. All peoples in the 
world have folk music. | am sure if an uninitiated reader heard certain 
American Indian songs. Rumanian bagpipe tunes, or music from Central 
Asia, he might exclaim, “This is music?” But a bit of patience and repeated 
listenings would probably convince him that it is indeed music, that it 
follows the basic principles of music, and that it is even pleasant to listen 
to. Ultimately he will see that musical experience can be immeasurably 
enriched by folk music, and he will agree that it has a place in everyone’s 
musical life. 

Folk music is taking a new turn. The gulf between the scholar. who 
puritanically studies the folk music of isolated villages, and the entertainer, 
who molds folk songs to the taste of the citified public, is disappearing. A 
new type of folk singer is emerging, the scholar who combines creative talent 
with objectivity and authenticity, the singer who strives for an accurate 
representation of American folk culture. And, by the way, the same applies 
to folk dance. 


A New Personality 

In order to present to the reader some of the personalities who are active | 
in this movement, I have interviewed two young men, both graduate 
students at Indiana University, and both building widespread reputations 
for their work. They gave their points of view on current trends in folk | 
music and dance, and I would like to pass these on to the reader. 

Bruce Buckley is a folk singer who has done television and radio work, 
and Folkways has just issued a record of Ohio Valley Ballads sung by him. 
Buckley began to get interested in folk songs through the records of estab- 
lished names like Burl Ives, but he soon decided that in order to get close | 
to the original spirit of the songs he would have to learn them as they | 
are sung by members of real folk groups. He began to study the science of 
folklore and made extensive field recordings in Southern Ohio, whence 
stems his Folkways record. On this record are eight songs, accompanied 
by guitar, mostly dealing with disasters, robberies, murders and other 
tragedies. (Continued on Page 48) 
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WALLINGFORD 
RIEGGER... 


Com poser 
and Pedagog 


By RICHARD FRANKO GOLDMAN 


(L)noxc THE BEST musical news of 1956 is the 
, 


item that Wallingford Riegger is at work on his 
Fourth Symphony. This is a work that has long been 
awaited. Riegger’s Third was composed in 1948, and its 
stature increases with the passage of years; it is widely 
considered to be one of the half-dozen best symphonies 
yet written by an American composer. Its recording, by 
Howard Hanson and the Eastman-Rochester Orchestra 
(Columbia). released Jast year, should do much to make 
t more generally known, and to make more widely shared 
he opinion that Riegger is one of America’s most im- 
yortant musical creators. 

Riegger waited a long time for the recognition that has 
geen his due, but since the performance of the Third 
symphony knowledge and appreciation of his work have 
nereased rapidly, and his music appears on our concert 
yrograms with gratifying frequency. Riegger has never 
yeen a prolific composer, and much of his work does not 
it the conventional categories for performance. These two 
acts have perhaps operated to Riegger’s disadvantage so 
ar as public acquaintance with his music is concerned, 
jut the situation now appears to be changing. Riegger is 
erformed today about as frequently as any other front- 
ank American composer, even though the Third Sym- 
hony has yet to be heard in Carnegie Hall. His Quartets, 
orks for chamber orchestra, songs and pieces for various 
hamber music combinations are being heard in all parts 
f the United States, as well as in Europe, and the com- 
tissions that did not come his way until the Third Sym- 
hony are now being offered quite regularly. Riegger 
bserves, with his wry sense of humor, that he is supposed 
be the American composer most performed in Scandi- 
avia, and that some of his works are quite popular in 
apan. On the other hand, he estimates that there are about 
100 orchestras that have never heard of him. 

Riegger is now seventy-one years old. He was born in 
lbany, Georgia, on April 29, 1885, and began the study 
f music at an early age with his mother, who was an ac- 
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complished pianist. The home was always full of music 
(in those sad days before radio and TV!), as Riegger’s 
father, who was in the lumber business, played the violin 
quite well, and the children were all encouraged to take 
part in chamber music. When Riegger was three, the 
family moved to Indianapolis; there, a few years later, 
the youngster began to study the violin. Later on, after 
the family had moved to New York, young Riegger learned 
the cello, so that the family could have a string quartet. 
The ‘cello remained Riegger’s favorite instrument, and it 
was as a ‘cellist that he was graduated from The Institute 
of Musical Art in 1905. At that time he also received his 
first training in composition from Percy Goetschius, who 
considered Riegger likely to become a “master” if he 
would avoid the influence of the pernicious moderns. 
Riegger was not, as a matter of fact, attracted to the then 
modern composers for quite some time; he remembers 
(rather blushingly) that he hissed at the first Berlin per- 
formance of Scriabin’s Poeme de I’Extase, exactly as did 
the Philadelphia audience twenty years later, when Stokow-: 
ski first played Riegger’s Study in Sonority. This is per- 
haps a nice lesson for composers as well as for audiences. 


After his graduation from The Institute of Musical Art, 
Riegger spent several years in Germany, where he contin- 
ued to study both ’cello and composition. He also served 
an apprenticeship as conductor, and made his professional 
début in this capacity in 1910, with the Bluethner Orches- 
tra. His principal teachers at that time were Robert Haus- 
mann and Anton Hekking in ’cello, and Edgar Stillman- 
Kelley and Max Bruch in composition. For conducting, he 
took Nikisch and Richard Strauss as models, observing 
them often in action as a player under their batons. 
With the outbreak of the First World War, Riegger re- 
turned to the United States. He appeared as guest conduc- 
tor with the San Francisco Symphony, but regular open- 
ings for conductors were scarce, and he accepted the offer 
of Drake University, in Des (Continued on Page 42) 
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There’s nothing like group singing for developing 


good fellowship, say members of San Francisco’s famed 


by GEORGE G. BURTON 
—— 
\ ( HE new director of San Fran- 
cisco’s nationally famed Lor- 
ing Club kissed his wife goodbye and 
quickly drove downtown. It was the 
eve of his professional debut with the 
78-year-old men’s vocal organization, 
and perhaps he was justified in being 
a bit nervous. Quickly he parked his 
car near the Veterans’ Auditorium 
and hurried in. And then the air raid 
sirens blew. It was San Francisco’s 
first black-out, the second day after 
Pearl Harbor. Date December 9, 1941. 
Several thousand invitations had 
been sent out. Already, along the 
darkened streets, the first of his sixty- 
voice chorus were beginning to arrive 
. in full dress. Quickly sizing up 
the situation, young Eugene Fulton 
phoned all the radio stations in the 
area. “You must tell them that the 
concert has been called off,” he im- 
plored. And so the radio stations did. 
After the false announcement of the 
torpedoing of the Oregon Coast and 
the foreign news, the word came that 
the Loring Club concert had been 
postponed! As Fulton turned away 
from the phone he faced Alexander 
Fried, the music critic of the San 
Francisco Examiner. “Rough luck,” 
glumly commented Fried. And Fulton 
readily agreed. Fried then suggested 
that the Loring Club had _ better 
forget its old tradition of evening 
concerts, and so it was that on the 


afternoon of December 29, 1941, just 
12 


several weeks later. the Loring Club 
sang to a full house of 1400 in the 
Scottish Rite Auditorium. It has been 
singing afternoon concerts, inciden- 
tally, ever since. 

The Loring Club, “an association 
of gentlemen musically inclined.” as 
the California Alta of March 1, 1877 
described it, is San Francisco’s oldest 
musical organization. It gives two 
regular yearly concerts, which, in 
keeping with Mr. Fried’s suggestion, 
are now all in the afternoon. 

David W. Loring, the founder of 
the Club, came to San Francisco in 

876. He was a member of a well- 
known Bostonian family and a found- 
er of the celebrated Apollo and Chick- 
ering Clubs of that city. Shortly after 
his arrival, a mutual love of music 
brought a few of his friends together 
for evenings of group singing. Later 
in that same year, eight years before 
the founding of the Metropolitan 
Opera, the Loring Club was founded. 
Mr. Loring was chosen as its first 
Director, and over his loud protesta- 
tion his name was used to designate 
the new society. 

From the very beginning, the Lor- 
ing Club filled an important place in 
the social life of young, bustling San 
Francisco. Today, men from all walks 
of life find relaxation through sing- 
ing with the Club, but in the early days 
only the names of the socially elite 
were to be found on its roster. The 
Public Rehearsals and Concerts of the 
Loring Club in the early days were 
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fashionable events. When the 38 char} 
tered members gave their first concer} 
on October 17, 1877, the Call of tha 
date described the glitter and flash 
the fashionable audience as one th 
would rival the opening night of te 
day’s San Francisco Opera season. 
But music does not for long sta: 
the property of only the fashionabl 
Soon the common man found the o 
ganization, and a cynical reviewe} 
had this to say in a subsequent Alta 
“Full dress was de rigueur, onl 
a few brokers’ clerks and thi 
elderly gentlemen, who have a} 
ways been burrs on the hem o 
fashion, being permitted witho 
the white tie and swallowtail.” 
Since that time. the Loring Clu 
has performed for thousands of pec 
ple. Twice they sang at Easter Sur 
rise Services atop San Francisco 
Mt. Davidson, and their voices wer 
broadcast around the world. Befor 
the opening of the World’s Fair 
Treasure Island in 1938, they saniff 
with a combined chorus from thf 
Olympic, Orpheum, and Orpheus Sef 
cieties of the Bay Area. In 1948 thes 
sang with San Francisco Opera ii 
Die Meistersinger, gathering plaudit#} 
from the critics for that appearance 
In 1952 the Loring Club celebrate¢ 
its 75th Anniversary in San Fran 
cisco’s mammoth Opera House, a hal 
that people said they would neve} 
begin to fill. They played that day t) 
a very near-capacity house, as they diff 
now nearly (Continued on Page 4 
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Robert D. Darrell 


the “Bach” of 
High Fidelity— 


from an interview with Robert D. Darrell, secured by Marion L. Briggs 


(As FAR BACK AS 1939, high fidelity critic 


and expert in electronically recorded mu- 
sic, Robert D. Darrell, warned in “Music Lovers’ 
Cyclopedia” that the “professional musician must be 
prepared to meet a new and higher standard of 
ability and taste” in his public, as a result of audi- 
ences’ growing knowledge of music “through re- 
corded performances of the world’s finest artists.” 

Even in the smallest town, he declared, there are 
sure to be people at any concert not only familiar 
with the works to be played, but acquainted with 
them through recordings of experts. But one favora- 
ble result of this he saw was that “new music will 
lose much of its terror and instinctive opposition 
. . . heard, reheard and studied on records.” This 
is a boon to both composer and performer. 

For the future of recorded music in general, he 
forecasts “there will be more emphasis on minimi- 
zation of distortion, that is, cleaner reproduction 
and less background noise, than on mere extension 
of frequency rate to reproduce very low and high 
tones, on which the emphasis has been so far.” This 
is good news for the serious artist. 

The hi-fi expert claims the seventy-eight revolu- 
tions per minute (rpm) record is dead in this coun- 
try, except for children. “It’s as obsolete as a do-do, 
other than as a museum piece. The thirty-three and 
one-third rpm LP is the only record for serious 
music. The forty-five’s are for popular pieces ex- 
clusively—dance music and hit songs.” 

For twenty-five years, Darrell has specialized in 
both the musical and technical peripheries of serious 
recorded music, writing articles and books and re- 
viewing records. During World War II, he took 
the electronic technician’s course at Radio Televi- 
sion Institute, New York City, to prepare him- 
self for service in the Signal Corps Reserve, after 
enlistment. Over-age, however, brought about his 
honorable discharge before he was ever called up 
for active duty. 

“Having taken the course proved to be a god- 
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send,” he says, “because it prepared me not only 
for what turned out to be my wartime service— 
writing and editing Army and Navy instruction 
books for Hazeltine Electronics Corporation—but 
for my present technical knowledge of audio.” 

The path that led him to become a specialist in 
recorded music is a strange one. 

Except for a few piano lessons, he received no mu- 
sical instruction as a child. “My piano lessons were 
a waste of time,” he declares bluntly. “It’s criminal 
to force musical training on a child until he has 
some personal interest in it.” 

Although his father was a semi - professional 
player of the trombone and double bass, he did not 
encourage his son in these. “Father was always 
going to teach me the trombone, but he never did,” 
Darrell explains. “I wasn’t interested in music until 
I was in high school. Then a classmate took me to 
a Friday afternoon ‘rush line’ for a Boston Sym- 
phony concert, and I was so impressed by my first 
introduction to serious music that I waived my 
intention to become an electrical enginéer and de- 
cided to be a composer.” 

Shortly after he finished high school in his native 
Newton, Massachusetts, he enrolled for independent 
study at the New England Conservatory of Music 
near Symphony Hall in Boston. By this time, he 
wasn't missing a single Friday afternoon symphony 
concert. In fact, he was taking scores along. 

Under Warren Story Smith, he majored in compo- 
sition for three years, then gave up the idea of 
becoming a composer when he failed to win a prize 
with a large orchestral composition he wrote and 
submitted to the Conservatory. 

“T was sort of banking on the prize,” he says. 
“Then I realized it was apparently a mistaken no- 
tion of mine that I could be a composer, and I knew 
my real bent lay elsewhere.” 

After he left the Conservatory, he wrote a few 
unsigned symphony concert reviews for W. S. Smith 
of the Boston Post. These started him on a writ- 
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ing career in music, and soon a chance 
meeting with Richard G. Appel of the 
music division of the Boston Public Li- 
brary resulted in his joining the staff of 
the nation’s first magazine devoted to 
serious music on records, The Phono- 
graph Monthly Review, back in 1926. 
He served this publication first as assist- 
ant to the initial editor, Axel B. John- 
son, and as record reviewer. Later, he 
became the editor, and before the maga- 
zine folded in the Depression, it opened 
doors to him in free-lance writing on 
audio and recorded music at a time 
when public interest in these was growing. 

“Twice in my life,” he declares, “I’ve 
been one of the advance agents in a 
movement that later became widespread.” 

While the serious development of 
high fidelity did not come until the 
1950’s, Darrell was in it by 1931. He 
admits the growth of interest in hi-fi 
owes a good deal to do-it-yourself hob- 
byists, but he believes it stems mainly 
from the widening interest in recorded 
and broadcast music. “Of course, the 
advent of magnetic tape helped too,” he 
Says. _ 

In his opinion, high fidelity does not 
have to be sensational to be effective. 

“But the sensational stuff is what most 
dramatically attracts attention,” he 
claims. “Although the neophyte is some- 
times repelled by the sensational effect 
of high fidelity, and only after hearing 
serious music with quiet virtues can he 
have genuine interest in hi-fi, more often 
the serious-minded listener does not real- 
ize the quiet virtues of hi-fi—its purity, 
cleanliness, and naturalness of tone— 
until he has first been stimulated by 
some of its sensational dynamic impacts.” 

One difficulty, he believes, is that re- 
cordings are always ahead of hi-fi equip- 
ment, except in the laboratory. 

“The ordinary record listener just 
hasn’t had access to the kind of equip- 
ment that will do full justice to his 
records.” 

Darrell first attracted quite a bit of 
attention as a record reviewer when he 
did the initial serious study of Duke 
Ellington, appearing in Volume I of 
former Disques magazine, under the 
title “Black Beauty.” 

For several years, he contributed a 
semi-technical column, ‘‘Highs and 
Lows,” to the Saturday Review. Cur- 
rently he writes an audio and book 
review column, “Listener’s Bookshelf,” 
for High Fidelity magazine, and is con- 
tributing editor to that publication’s 
new sister journal, Audiocraft. 

Writing reviews for Music Lovers’ 
Guide brought him to New York City 
in 1932; then in the middle 30’s he be- 
came record researcher and consultant 
for the Gramophone Shop. This post led 
to his compiling the “Gramophone Shop 
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Encyclopedia of Recorded Music,” the 
first work of its kind, which instituted 
discography and established Darrell na- 
tion-wide as an authority on recorded 
music. 

With a Guggenheim Fellowship in 
1939, he was able to devote all his time 
to free lance writing except for his war 
service. This fellowship enabled him to 
get together material for a book on 
recorded music. The result he called» 
“Airs from Heaven and Blasts from 
Hell,” a startling enough title; yet he 
decided the material was too disorgan- 
ized to publish. 

“The book wasn’t a book; it was a 
dozen books,” he affirms. But its sub- 
stance later became the principal con- 
tent of his popular book, “Good Listen- 
ing,” published by Knopf in 1953, and 
now in the New American Library 
pocketsize “Mentor” reprint — series. 
Actually a handbook for record col- 
lectors, it is a guide to the world’s best 
music and to music appreciation. 

Darrell is convinced musical tastes 
are constantly changing in individuals. 
“In my early days, I was a great pro- 
ponent of Sibelius and Delius,” he con- 


fesses. “Now they don’t interest me par- | 
ticularly.” Among his favorites today} 
are Bach, Handel, Mozart, Berlioz, Stra- 
vinsky and Bartok. 

To the researcher in Musicology, Dar- 
rell’s compilation, “Schirmer’s Guide to 
Books on Music and Musicians,” pub- 
lished in 1951, has an appeal. In the} 
introduction, he discusses how the com-)|}f 
piler may organize such a work suc-]| 
cessfully. 

During a recent six months’ experi-|j} 
ence when he was discographic consult- 
ant at the New York City Public Library, |} 
he helped set up the music division’s{} 
record catalogue. 

He is now at work on a new book; 
called “Good Sound,” which he hopes 
will do the same thing for reproduced | 
music that “Good Listening” did for |} 
symphonic music. 

His two personal heroes in the music: 
world are the late Béla Bartok and} 
Major Edwin H. Armstrong, Father of} 
FM, about whom he wrote an article } 
entitled “Major Armstrong: An Ameri-. 
can Tragedy” for the Saturday Review } 
(February 27, 1954). 


THE LORING CLUB 
(Continued from Page 12) 


every season and every concert. They 
have come a long way from the day 
when Concerts were for members only. 

Wallace A. Sabin was the guiding 
genius of the Loring Club for twenty- 
eight years, and the fame of the Club is 
in large measure due to his greatness 
as a musician and his endearing quali- 
ties as a man. He first took the baton 
in March, 1909, after being the group’s 
organist since 1907. He died in 1937 
at the age of 67. The well-known organ- 
ist of Grace Cathedral, San Francisco, 
Richard I. Purvis was one of Mr. 
Sabin’s favorite pupils. 

Eugene Fulton is a professional mu- 
sician. For twenty years he has taught 
voice in the Bay Area, where he lives 
with his wife Anna-Marie, an accom- 
plished pianist herself, and their two 
young daughters. He is the Regional 
Director of the National Association of 
Teachers of Singing, the Minister of 
Music at the Lincoln Park Presbyterian 


Church, and the Director of the Bohe- 


‘mian Glee Club. 


The Loring Club has weathered more 
than one or two setbacks in its history. 
The great earthquake and fire of April 
18, 1906, disrupted the Club, scattered 
its members, and destroyed its entire 
Library. Still they came from weather- 
beaten shanties, green refugee-shacks 
and the wheelless cablecars they called 
“home,” raising the dust of unpaved 
roads and twisted cobblestone streets. 
They sang in a borrowed church with 


borrowed music, and in spite of the 
boiled water and canned foods of the 
months preceding, in spite of fear, re- 
gret, sorrow, the loss of friends and de-} 
struction of property, they looked to 
and saw a golden future, and they sang 
a concert from their true San Fran- 
ciscan hearts on the 18th day of Sep-if 
tember, 1906 only five short months|f_ 
after the holocaust had leveled a major if 
portion of their city. | 

World War II itself brought many 
changes to the Loring Club. After sev- 
eral hours of rehearsal the overall-clad |) 
singers would pick up their helmets and | 
lunch pails and be off to work at thelf) 
shipyards at Hunters Point, or down at if 
Bethlehem Steel. 

Loring Club alumni have gone far in|) 
musical circles. Wilfred Glenn, a mem. 
ber of the nationally famous “Reveler’s” |} 
quartette, got his start with the Club, J 
as did Keith Engen, who recently made) | 
his début with the Vienna Opera in) 
Verdi’s “Nabucco.” | : 

No story of the Loring Club would |) 
be complete without mention of its 
Women’s Auxiliary, founded by the late. 
Estelle Carpenter, one-time Supervisor 
of Public School Music in San Fran- } 
cisco. 

And so this pioneer chorus, begun in) 
the year of the centennial of the United ]} 
States, sings on. It is a far distant cry 
from the swallow-tails and the handle- | 
bar mustache of yester-year to the Con- | 
cert of today. 
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LENN GOULD... cet and « prsonlly 


(f)umoven GLENN GOULD, the young Canadian 
7 pianist, has been concertizing widely in Canada, 
javing made his début about ten years ago with the 
Toronto Symphony Orchestra, it was not until last March 
hat Americans were privileged to hear this sensational 
eyboard artist. The writer was in the audience last March 
'3, when Gould made his American début with the Detroit 
symphony in the Beethoven Fourth Concerto. Paul Paray 
ed the orchestra in ideally balanced support. Paray is 
he eminent French conductor whose musicianship and 
lirection have led the revivified Detroit Symphony to 
roud heights. 

Managing to find a few minutes here and there to chat 
vith the young artist, I summarized his status as of this 
late. The publicity buildup has been unprecedented for 
classical artist. In this buildup barrage the bare facts 
ave been sometimes inaccurately perceived. I have in 
nind that within the space of a few weeks, Gould has 
een described as being a twenty-two, a twenty-three, and 

twenty-four year old pianist. Let’s start with the exact 
ate. He was born in September, 1932, so he is now 
wenty-four. 

First the idiosyncrasies of a pianist. Gould travels with 

special chair; this is a must with him. It is low and I 
ecalled for him that Paderewski had recommended a low 
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seat. He does wear special fingerless gloves—not when 
playing, of course. He does go through a warm-up involv- 
ing hot running water. He had the keys of his recently 
acquired new concert grand specially buffed. “If you get 
the least bit sweaty, your chances of slipping on smooth 
keys are too great,” he said. There is an occasional differ- 
ence in the extension of the black keys, and this can 
be bothersome. Sitting low, with a “very low wrist,” this 
black key extension is critical. 

I asked him about his rehearsal with the Detroit Orches- 
tra. He said Paray gave him a curt nod and they went 
through the concerto 
with only one inter- 
ruption. Upon com- 
pletion, he said, Paray 
turned and said in effect: “I want to thank you, for play- 
ing Beethoven’s music as I think Beethoven would have 
liked it played.” 

The performance itself was a magnetizing one. If you 
recall the LIFE pictures you'll get the idea. Gould saun- 
ters to the piano, giving the impression that he wants to 
relax more than anything else. He is tall and thin, but 
not gaunt. Seating himself on his special chair, his con- 
tortions begin. They are distracting and confusing at first 
because one can’t help but wonder what all the body 
movement and arm and hand extension gestures have 
to do with playing the music. His hair is long and he 
pulls out a handkerchief and mats it back. He convulses 
on an orchestral s/z while waiting for his own re-entrance. 
He sings (outdoing Paray) and from my third-row seat 
I heard a frequent buzzing. I could find no other than 
the pianist to whom I might attribute this. The com- 
pletely full house snickered a bit at first, but I don’t think 
they could have been more attentive. There was no ap- 
plause between the movements but especially significant 
is the fact that there was none of the throat-clearing and 
resettling and attention interruption that an audience 
usually displays. Gould won his audience and he held 
them as few have done. It was a memorable evening. 

Gould is the only child of a Toronto couple of essen- 
tially Scotch ancestry. He traces distant cousinship to 
Grieg and also through his mother’s side to the W. L. 
McKenzie of Canadian renown. The family is in com- 
fortable, but not wealthy, circumstances. They maintain 
a summer home in the Muskoka Lakes area of Ontario 
where he spends uninterrupted summer months in music 
study and composition. His mother was an amateur pianist 
and his father “fiddled a bit” but that is pretty well in 
the past. 

He played at the piano from the age of three and his 
mother started teaching him at four in a regular manner. 
He was graduated from the Royal Conservatory of Music 
in Toronto at the age of twelve. That alone is staggering. 
His mother was his teacher till the age of eleven and 
Alberto Guerrero from the (Continued on Page 42) 
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William J. Mitchell 


(Dr. William S. Newman is a pianist 
who has performed as soloist and in 
chamber music in many of the Eastern 
and Southern States; he is a Professor 
of Music and Chairman of Instruction 
in Piano at the University of North 
Carolina. In addition he composes, is a 
recognized musical scholar and a vol- 
uminous writer, the author of “The 
Pianist’s Problems,” among other books, 
and editor of “Thirteen Keyboard 
Sonatas of the 18th and 19th Centuries.” 
—KEditor, Pianist’s Page) 


( (Tiere ARE TWO main ways by 
which a piano teacher (or any 
teacher) gets his ideas across to the 
student. He either takes a factual ap- 
proach, specifying, say, a wrist-stac- 
cato touch on these eighth-notes, a 
rise to a climax on that sharp dis- 
sonance, or a slowing down of the 
pulse elsewhere. Or he appeals to the 
student on some more subjective basis, 
perhaps recalling the patter of rein- 
deer hoofs here, suggesting a burst 
of temper at that moment, or illus- 
trating an ebbing of strength there. 
The first approach depends on reason, 
the other on imagination or mental 
attitude. 
Past Trends 

One supposes that teachers of key- 
board music have always resorted to 
one or the other approach as needed. 
Certainly the programmatic inscrip- 
tions that have appeared from time 
to time since the earliest keyboard mu- 
sic—for example, the “faire wether,” 
“lightning,” and “thunder,” in a Fan- 
tasia by John Munday, (Fitzwilliam 
Virginal Book, 1, p. 23) —are appeals 
to the imagination. However, our best 
sources on past teaching methods, the 
celebrated keyboard treatises, were 
almost exclusively factual in their ap- 
proach. They recognized the need for 
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FACTUAL VS. SUBJECTIVE 
APPROACHES TO 
PIANO TEACHING 


By William S. Newman 


effective and imaginative perform- 
ance, to be sure, but were not con- 
cerned with imagination as a means 
of inducing this performance. 

Thus, Couperin, in his “Art of 
playing the Clavecin,” mentioned 
“sensitive expression” but proceeded 
at once to pin it down in objective 
terms as rhythmic freedom effected 
by lifting before, or dwelling on, a 
note. Frescobaldi had written sim- 
ilarly a century earlier. The nearest 
Couperin came to a stimulant for the 
imagination was a suggestion that 
stretching the fingers in all directions 
“will rouse the spirit and engender 
more freedom!” 

C. P. E. Bach emphasized several 
times in his well-known Essay that 
“a musician cannot move others un- 
less he too is moved,” a fact vividly 
demonstrated by himself according to 
Charles Burney’s firsthand report. 
But when it came to analyzing the 
emotional style (as in Chapter 3 of 
the Essay), Bach pinpointed its tech- 
nical ingredients in terms of “loud- 
ness and softness of tones, touch, the 
snap (an ornament), legato and stac- 
cato execution, the vibrato (on the 
clavichord), the holding of tones, the 
retard and accelerando” in an objec- 
tive manner that would do honor to 
the best style-critical methods of 
present-day musicologists. One expla- 
nation might be the fact that eight- 
eenth-century teachers seem to have 
dealt only in specifics, leaving the 
student to do his own generalizing 
and his own assimilating with regard 
to the larger and less tangible mean- 
ing of the music. 

As might be expected, increasing 
attention to the more subjective as- 
pects of interpretation was paid by 
nineteenth-century teachers and ed- 
itors. Those footnotes in the popular 


Bulow-Lebert edition of Beethoven 
sonatas are choice examples. “A tr 
feeling for and reflection of the Mas 
ter’s melodic intentions cannot 
learned from didactic preachings; a 
that can be done is to appeal to thi) 
poetic fancy of player and heared 
alike.” (in op. 54). “Sound C-F shril 
like a trumpet call here (at b), lik 
a drumbeat” (in op. 57). “Even 
player with the most deeply roote 
antipathy to programmes cannot he 
seeing that in the falling pairs of 
thirds for the left hand the gesturg’ 
of beckoning with a handkerchief) 
the tone-picture of a sign—is illu 
trated” (op. Sia). 
Especially, the belief grew towart 
the end of the last century that thf 
timbre of the piano tone can be suk¥! 
jectively varied (within the same inf 
tensity) by the style of touch. It sti 
crops up from time to time in nove} 
pseudo-scientific reports in spite 
exhaustive findings to the contran 
by experts like Dayton C. Miller, Ort} 
Ortmann, Sir James Jeans, and Wi 
liam Braid White. In “Piano Techn} 
—Mythe or Science,” Lawrenc 
Schauffler has quoted some past 4) 
lievers in subjective tone control, inf 
cluding (Continued on Page 56 i 
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by Walter Terry 


T HOME AND ABROAD, the Scandinavian peo- 

ples have been busy with projects designed to let 
he rest of the world know about their accomplishments 
in the fields of the arts, both traditional (and they have 
slorious traditions) and modern. The Royal Danish Ballet, 
for example, is currently on its first tour of the United 
States; the Oslo production of Ibsen’s “Peer Gynt” is due 
o reach Broadway; a Concerto for Hardanger (an 
ancient Norwegian fiddle) and Orchestra, composed by 
he Norwegian Geirr Tveitt, may well have an American 
premiere this year (if a hardanger virtuoso can be found 
or imported) : the Swedish modern dancer, Birgit Akesson, 
‘eturned to America for the second consecutive summer 
o display (and this time to teach) her avant garde art; 
ind Finland, of course, need do little more than lend us 
he music of its giant, Sibelius. 

But importations from Scandinavia constitute a small 
yart of the picture, for the Scandinavians wish foreigners 
o see their arts, whenever possible, on home territory. To 
his end, they have united in presenting summertime 
estival seasons in Copenhagen, Bergen, Stockholm and 
Jelsinki—each festival arranged so as not to conflict with 
he others—and the hordes of guests, placing hotel space 
it a premium, attest to the increasing popularity of these 
estivals. During a European trip last summer, I visited 
lance festival programs in Copenhagen, Bergen and 
ttockholm. Here are some of my impressions. 


DENMARK 


In Copenhagen, the accent was on ballet. There were 
ine opera performances, excellent concerts featuring the 
qusic of Danish composers and other events, but the 
Janes, with all justification, are proud of their great 
allet traditions and present attainments. So in Copen- 
agen, interest was centered upon the performances of the 
‘oyal Danish Ballet at the handsome Royal Theater in 
ne heart of one of Europe’s most enchanting cities. 

The Royal Danish Ballet, with a tradition going back 
pproximately two hundred years (longer than Russia’s) , 
oasts a repertory which ranges in time from a still-per- 
ormed ballet created in 1786. (Galeotti’s “The Whims of 
upid and the Ballet Master”) to Jerome Robbins’ “Fan- 
are,” which the American choreographer re-staged for 
ne Danes this year, and ranges in style from the lavish 
pectacles of the great Danish choreographer of the 
ineteenth century, August Bournonville, to a contem- 
orary dance-drama, Frederick Ashton’s three-act treat- 
rent of “Romeo and Juliet.” 

In all, the Danes are superb artists. Their native ex- 
berance, bounce and good nature shine through every- 
1ing they do and, unwilling to survive only on their 
nique Bournonville ballets, requiring a somewhat dated 
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Erik Bruhn and Margarethe Schanne of 
the Royal Danish Ballet in ‘La Sylphide.’”’ 


THE DANCE 


Fredbjorn Bjornsson, Inge Sand and Mette 
Mollerup in David Lichine’s “Graduation Ball.” 


Henning Kronstam and Mona Vangsaae in 
the Royal Danish Ballet’s “Romeo and Juliet.” 
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NEW RECORDS 


CILOESEES TALES SSL LE 


Cantemos! ‘‘Let’s Sing” with Jenny 

Wells Vincent 

It is “primarily as an educational 
effort to contribute to the perpetuation 
and enjoyment of the culture of Span- 
ish-speaking people” that the performer 
has made these two 78 R.P.M. records 
of Spanish-American folk songs. On 
each record Miss Vincent sings two 
songs, first in the original Spanish, then 
in very good English adaptations. The 
diction in both languages is clear and 
distinct. Her manner of singing is sim- 
ple and direct and she has not bur- 
dened her songs with interpretations. 
She has evidently learned well from her 
New Mexican neighbors and_ friends. 
Accompanying the records is a leaflet 
with the Spanish and English texts and 
a suggested guitar accompaniment of 
simple chords. The first record offers 
Las Mananitas, an aubade in the na- 
ture of a birthday love song and E/ 
Capotin. On the second record are La 
Firolera, a ditty with a gay, lively tune 
and El Dia De Tu Santo, a love song 
found by the Federal Writers’ Project 
of the WPA in southern New Mexico. 
These records will prove useful to teach- 
ers and recreation leaders. (Amerecord 


A-101, A-102) —Willard Rhodes 


Alexi Haieff: Concerto for Piano and 
Orchestra. Sondra Bianca, piano, 
with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
of Hamburg, Hans-Jurgen Walther 
conducting. Five Pieces for Piano: 
Four Juke Box Pieces. Leo Smit, 
piano. 


The Concerto is very athletic music, 


bite t tt pt 


featuring jerky, muscular themes, often. 


in energetically leaping octaves, that 
are knocked out by Miss Bianca with a 
sort of cheerful brutality well suited to 
the material at hand. The Philharmonia 
Orchestra of Hamburg certainly per- 
forms its assignment competently though 
without surprising us with any unheard- 
of orchestral beauties. The reverse side 
of the disc offers Leo Smit’s well-tooled 
performances of nine well-tooled little 
pieces. The Juke Box Pieces in partic- 
ular give the impression of pert and 
“cute” encore material—easy to forget, 
but perhaps more enjoyable than the 
Concerto, because less pretentious. 


(M-G-M E3243) —-Dika Newlin 


César Franck: Prelude, Fugue and 
Variation, Op. 18; Pastorale, Op. 19; 
Piéce Héroique; Final, Op. 21. 
Richard Ellsasser, organ. 

These staples of the French romantic 
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organ repertory are played by Mr. 
Ellsasser in a lush cinema-organ style 
which misses much of the essential no- 
bility of spirit that dignifies even the 
weakest works of Franck (of which the 
Pastorale is certainly one). However, 
admirers of Mr. Ellsasser’s facile talent 
may be glad that this disc has been 
added to the long list of his perform- 
ances already available in the M-G-M 
catalogue. The proofreading of the 
jacket notes and labels has been care- 
less. Thus, the major work of the set 
appears on the label as Prelude, Fugue, 
and Variations (there is only one varia- 
tion); Piéce Héroique is upped to 
Grand Piéce Héroique in the jacket 
notes, and in fascinating linguistic mix- 
ture we even read of Six Pieces pour 
Grand Organ! (M-G-M E3279) 
—Dika Newlin 


Grieg: Lyric Pieces, Books 3 and 4, 
Opp. 43 and 47. Menahem Pressler, 
pianist. 


One forgets how charming many of 
the Grieg Lyric Pieces are; they are 
seldom played in public and are used 
less frequently as teaching pieces than 
was the case some years ago. A good 
number of them go well beyond charm: 
they are original, distinguished and sub- 
stantial music. Re-discovery of them is 
inevitable, and if anything can hasten 
a new vogue it should be this superb 
recording. Pressler’s playing is utterly 
beautiful. It has warmth. taste, ele- 
gance and intelligence, and even on a 
phonograph the tone is near perfection. 
This is a record for anyone who loves 
fine piano playing, and it should be 
especially recommended to teachers. 
(M-G-M E3197) 

—Richard Franko Goldman 


Mendelssehn: Andante, Scherzo, Ca- 

priccio and Fugue for Strings, Op. 81 
Dvorak: Notturno for Strings, Op. 40 
Wolf: Italian Serenade 


The Arthur Winograd String Orches- 
tra, Arthur Winograd, conducting. 

The Mendelssohn Andante in E mi- 
nor and Scherzo in A minor were com- 
posed in 1847 (the year of Mendels- 
sohn’s death) and were unquestion- 
ably designed as two movements of a 
quartet, left incomplete. The Capriccio 
and its following fugue, written in 1843, 
fill out the design in an admirable man- 
ner. In this form, the “separate” pieces 
combine to make one of Mendelssohn’s 


most successful and rewarding char 
ber works. It is all music of Mendel 
sohn at his best, and that is good i 
deed. 

We owe to Arthur Winograd the ha) 
py idea of transcribing the work for 
moderate-sized string orchestra. It com 
off beautifully. 

The Dvotak Notturno, composed : 
1870, is an attractive lyrical piece, an 
is also comparatively unfamiliar. Th 
is its first appearance on records, ar 
it js to be welcomed as a pleasant a 
dition to the recorded repertoire. TI 
Wolf is familiar, and has been recorde 
several times in the string quartet vé 
sion. There is much to be said in fav 
of performing the work with a larg 
body of strings, as is done here. | 

Mr. Winograd is revealed on the 
performances as a gifted conductor. ] 
gets a splendid quality from his pla 
ers, making them play with warm) 
elegance and precision. The tempi, # 
phrasing, the tonal control are all 4 
mirable. The disc is excellent, and to) 
recommended highly. (M-G-M E32¢ 

—Richard Franko Goldm§ 


Mozart: Coronation Mass K. 317 
Symphony No. 38 (Prague) K. 504 


The coupling of those two Mog 
works on one dise does seem rather | 
usual, for not only is their texture 
ferent but they also differ totally 
spirit and mood. The Mass is ebul 
and joyous, short and concise, not 
standing its liturgical destination. 
Symphony on the other hand is on| 
the better known works of the compif 
and shows him in full maturity w 
thought and technique go hand in lifi 
in such a wonderful manner. Thew# 
some beautiful singing in the Masi) 
both the Soloists (Maria Stader, 
linde Wagner, Helmut Krebs and jf 
Greindl) and by the Choir of St. |) 
wig’s Cathedral, Berlin. The orch}fi 
in both works is the Berlin Phijf: 
monic. Above all, however, it is#e 
personality of the conductor, Igor 
kevitch who seems to be the domin} 
figure in this recording. (Decca 
9805 ) —Abraham Sky 


Edison Originals 


For collectors of voices old and|f 
this ten inch recording of six ope 
excerpts originally recorded in |f 
1911, should be very welcome in 
For apart from Emmy Destinn 
fame is well established, all the. 
singers are less known in the hifty 
of operatic singing but are nevert fh 
very impressive in this art. The 
of the singers who are recordedif} 
are: Carmen Melis, Marie Raff 
Lucette Korsoff, Celestina Boninjf’, ’ 
Emmy Destinn and Dinh Gilly) 
Duet from “Cavalleria Rusticana/fi 
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inally Maria Galvany. The works in 
vhich they appear are evidently of mi- 
1or importance in view of the aim of 
his recording. There are excerpts from 
‘Aida,’ “Tosca,” “Les Huguenots,” 
‘La Forza del Destino” and “Dinorah.” 
[aking into account the year in which 
he original recordings were made, the 
foices emerge as amazingly clear and 
gure. (Thomas A. Edison Inc., West 
Drange, N. J.) —Abraham Skulsky 


Mozart: Quintet in Eb, K. 452, for 
Piano and Winds 


}eethoven: Quintet in Eb, Op. 16, for 
Piano and Winds 


Valter Gieseking, piano, and the Phil- 
harmonia Wind Quartet (Sidney 
Sutcliffe, oboe: Bernard Walton, 
clarinet; Dennis Brain, French horn; 
Cecil James, bassoon) 


One seldom hears a good perform- 
ince of the Mozart Eb Quintet for 
vinds and piano. The work is not only 
nherently difficult as to balance, tempo 
ind sonority, but performers seldom 
year in mind that Mozart’s instruments, 
jiano as well as the winds, were not 
he same as they are today. 


The Beethoven work, written more 
yr less in imitation of the Mozart, is 
isually undervalued. While not one of 
3eethoven’s great masterpieces, and on 
he whole inferior to the Mozart Quin- 
et, it nevertheless contains some fine 
nusic and stands miles above most mu- 
ic written before or since for wind in- 
trument combinations. Its performance 
ilso presents great problems of ensem- 
yle and interpretation. 

The players here are all front-rank 
irtuosi, but the performances leave al- 
nost everything to be desired. Each 
ylayer is a soloist and the result is not 
nsemble music. The best indication of 
he approach is that on the back of the 
lisc one finds two names: Gieseking 
ind Dennis Brain. The other players, 
me supposes, must be there to provide 
| background for these two stars. 

Both of these works are available in 
nore sensitive, better balanced and 
tylistically superior recorded perform- 
neces. (Angel 35303) 

—Richard Franko Goldman 


yuitar Music of Latin America: Villa- 
Lobos, Barrios, Ponce, Barroso, Al- 
meida. 


In an age that places special value on 
olume, quantity, and speed, and shows 
aarked trends toward the dehumaniza- 
ion of music through its intellectualized 
tyles and the use of electronic instru- 
rents, there is a peculiar spiritual sat- 
sfaction to be found in good guitar 
jusic well played. This record will de- 
ight music lovers sensitive to the deli- 
ate nuances of this very personal in- 
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strument and its music. The twelve com- 
positions, all composed in the past 
quarter century, that Mr. Almeida has 
chosen represent a fusion of classical, 
popular and folk elements in varying 
proportions. The Etude No. 11 of Villa- 
Lobos with its drone bass and dissonant 
harmony is especially interesting as an 
example of contemporary guitar music. 
Mr. Almeida plays with fine regard for 
the musical values of each piece and 
the nature of his instrument. (Capitol 


P-8321) —Willard Rhodes 


Beethoven: Sonata No. 14 in C-Sharp 
Minor (‘‘Moonlight’’) 


Beethoven: Sonata No. 8 in C Minor 
(‘‘Pathetique’’) 


Rudolf Firkusny’s first Capitol rec- 
ord is a fair sampling of his big talents. 
He is also well-recorded. 

I have always wondered how best to 
describe Firkusny. His playing is mus- 
cular enough yet its principal virtue is 
poetical. It seems, at first, that he is 
another big virtuoso, with a solid clang 
to his octaves and a powerful ripple to 
his scales. It turns out that Firkusny 
would rather woo a passage with a son- 
net than proclaim in some theatrical 
manner, even though he knows full well 
how to accomplish the latter. It is 
enough to say that these two sonatas, 
beaten to death over the years, sound 
fresher than any daisy appears in the 
spring. (Capitol P-8322) 

—Arthur Darack 


Chopin: Sonata in B-flat Minor (‘‘Fu- 
neral March’’) 


Shostakovitch: Three Preludes and 
Fugues 


Emil Gilels playing the Chopin B-flat 
Minor Sonata is powerful, direct, com- 
manding—like a good general. He is 
also tremendously musical in a simple, 
unostentatious manner. With it all there 
is an interesting though unsubtle mu- 
sical personality that comes through. 
Gilels never seems to have a doubt or 
care in the world. He should have at 
least one and here it is: one American 
critic thinks that being without artistic 
doubt is itself inartistic. 

The Shostakovitch preludes and 
fugues are not “sour Bach.” The first, in 
D Minor, is an introspective piece at 
first, later a surging, almost epic pro- 
nouncement. The second is a more in- 
volved piece texturally but without bra- 
yura and most like some of the slow 
Bach counterpoint in the Well Tem- 
pered Clavier. The third, in D Major, 
is lighter in mood. The three of them 
are most attractive on first hearing. 
They seem to be among the best music 
of Shostakovitch that he has yet pro- 
duced. (Angel 35308) 

—Arthur Darack 


Chopin: 3 Polonaises and 8 Mazurkas 
Witold Malcuzynski performs the C 
Minor, F-sharp Minor and 4A-flat 
Major Polonaises and the Mazurkas 
Nos. 32, 20, 7, 15, 47, 27, 41 and 17. 


This Polish pianist can do anything 
with Chopin except make him interest- 
ing. He can play with great bravura. 
He phrases correctly and without moon- 
ing about like a love-sick calf. He has 
various other abilities that are much 
prized. By some odd arithmetic they all 
add up to nothing, unless one is satis- 
fied to admire beautiful but lifeless 
playing. (Angel 35284) 

—Arthur Darack 


Schumann: Sonata in F Minor Op. 14 
(labelled Concerto without Orches- 
tra by its first publisher for no 
apparent reason) 

Schumann: Davidsbundler Dances, 


Op. 6 


A successful performance of this 
Schumann sonata requires a pianist en- 
dowed with a composer’s architectural 
sense and with a special ability to han- 
dle massive sonorities. Friedrich Wueh- 
rer in a new Vox recording is such a 
pianist, and it is good to hear such a 
clear, rich-sounding version of this 
Sonata, and a beautifully recorded one 
too. Wuehrer’s finger technic is not 
entirely up to the fiendish requirements 
of the last movement, but his playing of 
the exquisite Variations, the heart of 
the Sonata, could hardly be bettered. 

Wuehrer’s concept of the Davids- 
biindler Dances, Op. 6, on the reverse 
side of:the LP is another matter. Here 
is Schumann’s most subtle and colorful 
cycle, and unhappily the pianist is not 
a sensitive colorist (shades of piano 
and pianissimo and any leggiero qual- 
ity are almost entirely absent) nor is 
he flexible in his rhythmic impulses, 
The Adrian Aeschbacher version on 
Decca is infinitely preferable (Vox 
PL-8860) 

—Joseph Bloch 


Smetana: Quartet No. 1 


Smetana’s famous “From My Life” 
Quartet is no stranger on records. What 
makes this new recording a welcome 
addition is the fine-grained, sensitive, 
and vital performance of the Hollywood 
String Quartet, and the high fidelity 
Capitol recording which presents this 
performance to best advantage. On the 
reverse side are five Novelettes of Gla- 
zunov, a charming series of trifles, to 
which the Quartet brings the right light 
touch; this music is a gratifying change 
of pace from the highly personalized 
and at times passionate music of Sme- 
tana. (Capitol P-8331). 

—David Ewen 
(Continued on Page 48) 
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Darius Milhaud 


OPERA | 
TODAY 


The first in a series of articles 
on the status of opera and opera 
composers as it exists at present 


Ay STUDY of the operatic field at a given period 


of its development, must first take into account 
the creative forces at work at that time. Neither the new 
production of a two hundred year old masterpiece, nor 
the religious cult of a nice looking prima donna will ever 
determine whether opera at a certain epoch is very much 
alive,|confused or simply dead. It is the composer and he 
alone who with his creative imagination or with the lack 
of it will be the principal factor in our evaluation of the 
wealth or poverty of operatic history in any given decade. 
Thus we can say offhand that today, among the numerous 
composers who are dealing with opera both here and in 
Europe, very few appear to be making any valuable con- 
tribution to this art form. Fortunately there exist a hand- 
ful of notable exceptions, composers namely who definitely 
know what they are dealing with, who seem to under- 
stand the difficult rules of creating a successful opera, 
and above all who are aware that they are living today 
and consequently use a language compatible in every sense 
with contemporary thought and ways of expression. While 
I will later attempt to study in detail the achievements of 
the new creative forces in our time, I first deem it neces- 
sary to summarize the present situation in the creative 
development of opera and to talk about the general nature 
of this original form. 

In a very general sense, opera can be said to represent 
an independent art form in that it deals with both music 
and drama; and the fusion of those elements has been 
forever the major problem of any composer who has 
approached opera. Total fusion has rarely been achieved, 
it must be said, and only a few works can boast of pre- 
senting the two elements of music and drama under a 
true unified aspect. Many an opera, however, has sur- 
vived notwithstanding the lack of fusion. When this has 
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tent and never because of its dramatic aspect. There is 
indeed no example of an opera with bad music which 
survived because of a first rate libretto. This is a very| 
important point which too many American composers for- 
get or ignore. For if so few American composers havei) 
written good operas it is because they stress too often the} 
dramatic aspect, and tend to underrate the musical one. 
Most of the time the music becomes in this case no ee 
than a neutral background and lacks any stylistic indi- 
viduality in either the harmonic, melodic or instrumental 
elements. Yet, without those elements no character, no 
situation can be musically fully portrayed, and this is, 
after all, one of opera’s main aspects. 


If opera does present itself as an independent art form, | 
it cannot be discounted as an important factor in the} 
development of music itself. At certain periods, indeed, 
opera becomes the main stream of musical thought and 
creativity. Such is the case with Monteverdi, and closer} 
to us with Verdi and Wagner, who, by means of operatic } 
masterpieces, influenced the musical language itself. This | 
is evidently a characteristic of the romantic period, I] 
would say of any given romantic era. At such periods }) 
music does not seem to develop for its own sake, but needs | 
extra musical aims for which to express itself. And opera }/ 
is assuredly the best natural outlet for such an expressive | 
need. After Verdi and Wagner, of whom we may also say |} 
that they achieved in some of their works this fusion. 
between music and drama of which we spoke above, the: 
beginning of our century brings us a period of satura-_ 
tion and stagnation from both the musical and the opera-. 
lic viewpoints. The uniqueness of Debussy’s “Pélléas and. 
Mélisande,” the extravagant 


(Continued on Page 60) | 


| 
Paul Hindemith: 
Benjamin Britten (r.) with 
William Primrose 
y we by Abraham Skulsky 
been so it has happened only because of the musical con- 
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BAND 


AN AMERICAN IN EUROPE 
by William D. Revelli 


| URING THE PAST six months, 

‘ your editor has been privileged 
to observe and conduct many re- 
hearsals and public concerts of the 
leading windbands of Continental 
Europe and England, and to study 
at first hand, the instrumentation, 
repertoire and standards of the mu- 
sical organizations of these countries, 
which include Italy, France, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland, Switzerland, and 
England. In addition to these inter- 
esting and unusual experiences, much 
valuable data and information was 
obtained by means of personal visita- 
tions and conferences with hundreds 
of conductors, composers, artist per- 
formers, directors of state conserva- 
tories and colleges of music, teachers, 
students, music publishers, and in- 
strument manufacturers. Such worthy 
and varied sources and contacts na- 
turally provided an abundance of 
information and materials for the 
evaluation and analysis of the organ- 
izations and colleges visited. 

In view of the data and information 
provided by these contacts, the fol- 
lowing facts and conclusions may 
well be considered as a fair and ac- 
curate digest of the musical activities 
and training programs of the coun- 
tries visited, as well as a comparison 
of same with those of our own na- 
tion. The following is a brief sum- 
mary of our findings: 

Participation 

Participation by the youth of 
America in all branches of music far 
exceeds that of any European nation. 
This is, of course, due to our music 
education program which encourages, 


(Continued on Page 52) 
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ORCHESTRA 


THE SCHOOL MUSIC 
DIRECTOR 
AND INDIVIDUAL PRACTICE 
by Truman Hutton 
Supervisor of Instrumental Music 


Division of Secondary Education 
Los Angeles City Schools 


/ )wonc THE UNLISTED, but 
highly important, responsi- 
bilities of the school music director is 
that of motivating and supervising 
the outside practice of his student 
musicians. Many of us are so busy 
with group activities, performances 
and preparation of groups, that we 
sometimes forget that the outside 
practice of the individual player is 
the broad base upon which group 
success is built. It is true, more often 
than not, that with a good school or- 
chestra or band, the “whole is greater 
than the sum of its parts.” The group, 
as a group, often achieves perform- 
ance results far above the level indi- 
vidual members can reach alone. 

Individual practice, home practice, 
outside practice—call it what you will 
—is the lifetime burden of anyone 
who plays a musical instrument. It 
is a burden often borne gladly but 
sometimes grudgingly. It can be won- 
drously productive or it can be a 
mere marking of the passage of time. 
In order to get the utmost out of the 
practice period most student players 
require much guidance as well as en- 
couragement. But all too frequently 
the school director contents himself 
with admonitions or with a weekly 
recording of time spent in individual 
practice periods. 

Individual practice should be char- 
acterized by many qualities. It should 
be planned, regular, thoughtful, pur- 
poseful, (Continued on Page 41) 


CHORAL 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
PART ONE, HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUNDS 


by George Howerton 


C HE SINGING of songs for the 

celebration of Christmas has 
long been a part of the Yule tradi- 
tion. Lawrence Price writing in Lon- 
don in 1675, in his Make Room for 
Christmas, says: 

We will send for some of our 
loving Neighbors and be merry 
altogether, until Childermas 
day be past and the fire to Roast, 
my Man William shall tell thee a 
merry tale, and My Maid Marga- 
ret shall sing the melodious Car- 
rols of several pleasant Tunes; 
and so wel be higly pigly one 
with another. 

Since the use of the carol, particu- 
larly at Christmas, is so much the 
habit in today’s choral performances, 
it seems proper to examine some of 
its marked characteristics. 

The current usage of the term 
“carol” is one loosely taken to indi- 
cate to the average person any song 
appropriate to Christmastime. To the 
music historian, it implies something 
much more precise. In the thirteenth 
century the carol, as a definite metri- 
cal literary form, consisted of an 
opening section—a “burden”—which 
was repeated after each of the follow- 
ing stanzas. It could be either sacred 
or secular as to text and exhibited a 
strong affinity to the dance. Like many 
other early musical and literary forms, 
if not actually intended always to 
combine singing and dancing, cer- 
tainly the possibility of so doing was 
present, and the spirit of dance move- 
ment prevailed, whether accompanied 


by (Continued on Page 48) 
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SOLVING 
PRODUCTION 
PROBLEMS 


How the “Voice of Firestone’’ 
prepares its weekly programs 


by Albert J. Elias 


\ ( HE WHOLE PROCESS by which serious music is 

presented in concert form on television has always 
raised problems. Unless Toscanini or someone else whose 
expressive face and movements make good photography is 
involved in the proceedings, the camera searches in vain 
for something interesting on which to focus. As a result, 
the telecast is more than likely to degenerate. into simply 
a visually monotonous concert. As professional as the 
artists taking part may be, their best efforts can go un- 
heard by an audience that is seeking wildly to “see” 
something. 

I, for one, have sat through hundreds of just such pro- 
grams — out of sense of duty, perhaps, but for the most 
part out of plain curiosity, and I never have ceased to be 
struck by the lack of imagination on the part of the pro- 
ducers of these musical but hardly visual affairs. So it is a 

_rare treat when a program like the “Voice of Firestone” 
(Mon. evening, ABC-Radio and TV) and an imagina- 
tive producer like Frederich Heider come up with the kind 
of first-rate entertainment they do for fifty-two weeks a 
year. No wonder it has won Sylvania and Christopher 
awards, and, once again, the Peabody Award as “the best 
musical program of 1955 on TV.” 

“No, Ill never do a straight photographed concert,” 
promises young Heider. “While remembering the ear. [| 
try not to forget the eye!” 

Besides being the oldest coast-to-coast program on the 
air, the twenty-eight-year-old “Voice of Firestone” is the 
only regularly scheduled serious music program now on 
television. It has, too, the distinction of being on radio at 
the same time’— in “simulcast.” That fact, indeed, pre- 
sents the producer with his most difficult problem. For, 
since the radio audience can only hear what is happening 
during the dramatic sketch, which Heider uses to frame 
several of the musical numbers and the staged opera se- 
quences, he has to be careful not to let the point of a line 
or of the situation at hand rest in any kind of gesture, or 
in a sound listeners might not be able to identify. 

These sketches or stories which tie together various 
numbers of the evening’s half-hour, were initiated by 
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(I. to r.) Frederich Heider, producer, gives last minute instructions to Nadin) 
Conner, soprano, and Russell Hammar, tenor (member of Firestone chorus). 


| 

| 

| 
Frederich Heider soon after the “Voice” began to be tele 
cast as well as broadcast. “Rather than seeing six or sever 
spasmodic numbers on the show,” he explains, “I though] 
I owed some kind of allegiance to a public of viewers. 34 
I hit on the idea of using action that would be a spring) 
board for the music. That’s all.” The story lines have suck 
general themes as “Grandfather Holds A Family Re] 
union,” “A Be In The Life of a Cape Cod Fisherman 0} 
Yesteryear,” or “Plan Your Vacation.” 

Recently, in presenting Roberta Peters, her musica} 
numbers were woven into a tale about a movie actress} 
This offered a good example of what Heider has to watcl 
out for — knowing he has a radio as well as TV audiences 
For when it came time for the “demand scene” wherei 
the leading lady arrives at a Hollywood theater for a eal 
premiére, the producer had to forego the strictly visua} 
effect of having hordes of the star’s fans breaking ieeoall | 
a police line to beg for her autograph — and then having 
the cinema queen make a great gesture of thanks with} 
outstretched (diamond-laden) arms. Instead, as an 
describes it, “she walked from her limousine to the theatedf 
simply to the accompaniment of cheers from her waiting} 
public.” | 

Like the “gentle story-lines,” another innovation of 
Heider’s has been the weekly presentation of fully-stagedf! 
highlights from opera. Sometimes the excerpts will fill the’ 
time of the whole show. In any event, they are regularly}} 
being sung in English. “La Bohéme,” “La Tosca,” “Faust’) 1 
and “Carmen” — all have been heard in literate English 
translations. More and more people feel as does Howard 
Barlow, musical director of the “Voice of Firestone,” tha 
opera will have an increasingly limited public in America 
unless good translations of foreign operas are madefi 
available. if) 

According to Heider, the general audience response 
indicated the public likes hearing whole portions fro 
opera each week — and, what’s more, likes hearing them 
in a language it can understand. The artists, too, he says,f} 
are willing, even eager to learn all over again roles thati) 
they may once have (Continued on Page 50)\}) 
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DISNEy FUN 


with music 


Walt Disney discusses a very important problem 


ith Mi 
eaeweycrey Mouse The musical background of the 


Walt Disney productions has much 
to do with their success. 


by Rose Heylbut 


LWAYS A RARE HAND at constructive ideas, Walt 
Disney is currently devoting a considerable amount 
of time each week over the ABC-TV network to the greater 
interests of harmony. While the Disney programs are packed 
full of fun, laughter, and topical interest, their deeper lying 
purpose is to demonstrate the fact that motion pictures and 
television complement each other instead of functioning as 
cut-throat competition. Mr. Disney’s corner on harmony bids 
fair to open a new era in entertainment relations. Also, the 
programs rest firmly on the harmony of music. 

Many of the songs used on these telecasts are familiar Dis- 
ney favorites since the days of The Three Litile Pigs; some 
are new; all bear the distinctive Disney hallmark. To a large 
extent, this derives from the unique way in which Disney 
music is created. 

All Disney music stems from motion picture production 
which means that first emphasis is placed on story value. The 
initial step in any Disney animated cartoon film is taken by 
the animation department. A staff of competent artists and 
cartoonists submit story ideas, not as written notes, but in 
the form of drawings. When an idea is accepted (and many 
more are worked out than are ever used), the cartoon-story 
is again not written but drawn. Characters and incidents, in 
continuity, appear in a series of sketches which are mounted 
298 Caiapelietiaem SS ea on picture-boards all around the studio. When the work has 
_ progressed to the point where aural details are needed, the 
words (dialogue) are filled in by the writing staff. The next 
step is to select the moments of action most suitable to music, 
and to produce the songs which are written to suit the action, 
exactly as is done in the writing of an operatic score. 
Each step in the complicated development is supervised and 
directed by Walt Disney himself. 

Walt Disney Productions buys some outside musical mate- 
rial. More important, it maintains a staff of composers and 
musicians in its Burbank headquarters, who, over the years, 
have turned out such perennial favorites as Who’s Afraid of 
The Big, Bad Wolf?, An Actor’s Life, When You Wish Upon 
A Star, Whistle While You Work, Zip-A-Dee-Doo-Dah, and 
many more, culminating in George Bruns’ Ballad of Davy 
Crockett. Occasionally, (Continued on Page 53) 
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Singer Peggy Lee records a duet with herself aided 


by composer Sonny Burke. 


Disney introduces his ABC-TV “Disneyland” Show, 


Peggy Lee, writer Ed Penner, and composer Sonny 


Burke in conference. 
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Toccatina | 
(The Wind) | 


Toccatina, with its breezy energy, is based on a G major scale modified by the ad- 


dition of an added C#: 6 ao obec fe (the Lydian Mode) 


At letter @ we find the same scale transposed to F: (aa | 
and at @) it is transposed to Eb: 6. Gethe ie eae ds 


The harmonies derived from these scales create adynamic urge which drives to let- 
ter ©. Here the harmony vacillates between B minor and B flat Major (two bars 
later). The “wind” finally vanishes in a closing G major tonality. 


ISADORE FREED 
Allegro 
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Fantasy 


Grade 4 


in D minor 


W. A. MOZART 


K. 397, composed in 1782 


edited by Nathan Broder 
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by W. A. Mozart edited by Nathan Broder 


Presser Co. 


from “Sonatas and Fantasies” 
© Copyright 1956 by Theodore 
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Moment Musical 


for Bh Clarinet with Piano Accomp. 


Poco Allegretto (d=66 -69 ) 


RICHARD WALKE 
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A new orchestra (band) collection 
for high or junior high schools... 


for church pageants... 


pee 
for Sunday School... 


or lesser experienced adult groups 


Although written primarily for orchestra, Play 
a Song of Christmas can be used just as effec- 
tively for band, small ensemble, solo or duet. 
Each instrumental part contains the melody as 
well asa harmony part. The string choir is com- 
plete in itself, as is the woodwind choir and the 
brass choir. Thus, it is possible to play these 
carols by strings alone (or in combination with 
woodwind or brass choir), by woodwinds alone 
or by brass alone. 


Because of the versatility of Play a Song of 
Christmas, small orchestras or bands achieve 
full sonority. Every director can balance the 
parts to suit his instrumentation. Special — 
attention has been given to strings (no. third 
position in violin part, very little in viola or 
bass) and to range of woodwind and brass parts. 


Ruth L. Zimmerman, who has worked at length 
with junior and senior high schools as well as 
amateur adult groups, has included complete 
program suggestions in her comprehensive 
Foreword. 


Write for free reference copy of Violin part: Dept. E-10. 


CONTENTS: Lo, Howa Rose E’ er Blooming; O Little Town of Bethlehem: 
Away in a Manger; While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks; Angels We 
Have Heard On High; Joy to the World; I Saw Three Ships; Bring a 
Torch, Jeanette, Isabella; The Wassail Song; God Rest You Merry, 
Gentlemen; Good King Wenceslas; Deck the Hall: Good Christian 
Men, Rejoice; O Come, All Ye Faithful; It Came Upon the Midnight 
Clear; The First Noel; Silent Night; Away in a Manger; O Sanctissima; 
Come, All Ye Shepherds; Christians, Awake; Unto Us Is Born a Son; 
What Child Is This? Coventry Carol; Hark, Ye Shepherds; Angels from 
the Realms of Glory; Hark! The Herald Angels Sing; We Three Kings 
of Orient Are; Beautiful Saviour; O Christmas Tree; Jolly Old Saint 
Nicholas; Jingle Bells; We Wish You a Merry Christmas; O Holy Night; 
March of the Three Kings. 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 
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35 FAVORITE CHRISTMAS 
SONGS AND CAROLS 
INEASY ARRANGEMENTS 


FOR ORCHESTRA 


BY RUTH L. ZIMMERMAN 


THEODORE PRESSER COMPANY 


Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania 


Prices: Piano-Conductor, $1.50 
Parts (Each) 75¢ 


INSTRUMENTATION: Flute, Oboe (C Melod 
Saxophone), Bb Clarinet (Bb Trumpet), Eb Altaf 
Saxophone (Eb Horn), Bb Tenor Saxophone (Baritone 
Treble), Cello (Bassoon, Trombone, Baritone, Tuba). 
Violin, Viola, Percussion, Piano-Conductor. 
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THE SCHOOL 
MUSIC DIRECTOR 
(Continued from Page 21) 


musical, analytical, developmental and 
productive. It should stretch, or ex- 
tend, the practicer and it should solid- 
ify already learned techniques. It should 
involve the physical, mental and emo- 
tional sides of the individual’s nature. 
And it should result in a feeling of 
accomplishment; it should contribute 
to the player’s moral well-being. 

Planned practice is regular practice, 
for regularity is an essential of any 
acceptable plan for practicing. A good 
plan for outside practice may well re- 
semble a good orchestra rehearsal. The 
practicer will do well to give the first 
few moments of the practice period to 
‘warming-up’ both physically and men- 
tally. In this portion of the practice 
period it should be borne in mind that, 
as engines ought to be warmed up slow- 
ly, so it should be with the individual. 

After the warm-up period. as short 
as it may be, the individual should be 
ready to tackle some specific problems. 
These may occur in scale or arpeggio 
passages, they may involve tone pro- 
duction or intonation problems in a 
solo piece, or they may be any of a 
dozen different problems in one of the 
school orchestra numbers. The essential 
element here is that the student must 
recognize and be able to isolate the 
problem. He must know what the right 
sound is, what he is doing, and how to 
change what he is doing into what is 
correct. It is in this area that the school 
director can furnish some guidance, 
particularly by helping to analyze the 
problem and by indicating certain steps 
to take for solution. 

The third section of the practice pe- 
riod could well be devoted to more 
generalized ends. It probably should 
conclude with some ‘playing through’ 
of etudes, pieces, etc. This phase of 
practice is important in developing the 
totality of a piece, of gaining a con- 
cept of its wholeness, and of learning 
to ‘play through’ in spite of minor mis- 
takes along the way. There is value in 
just playing—after good habits have 
been established—for it is here that 
most students find their rewards for the 
careful analytical practice which has 
sone before. 

With students who are fortunate 
snough to study with good private teach- 
srs, the school director may safely leave 
much of the responsibility for their su- 
yervision to the private teacher. For 
he others and for students who are at 
yr near the beginning stages, it is essen- 
ial that they be given the best possible 
ural image of what they will be work- 
ng toward. The importance of present- 
ng the ideal sound and the correct 
nental concept of the music (tone, 


pitch, architecture, etc.) cannot be 
overstressed for this is the shaping 
force in music performance. 

Of first interest to the school director 
is the preparation of school repertoire, 
but it is indeed short-sighted of him to 
have his students practice only what 
they play at school. The growth of indi- 
vidual players is a matter for develop- 
mental studies which will include long 
tones, scales, arpeggi, bowings or 
tongueings, etudes and solo pieces. It 
therefore behooves the school director 
to acquaint himself with the study ma- 
terial for each instrument. He should 
be able to prescribe a certain set of 


studies for the individual who needs 
what these studies will give him. A vio- 
linist who meets a bowing problem in 
one of the orchestra pieces should be 
referred to the appropriate Kreutzer or 
Sevcik study. The clarinetist can be 
helped by suggesting the proper page 
or pages in Klose or Langenus. 
Individual outside practice should be 
an integral part of the instrumental 
music program. It should be accredited 
and it must be given direction by the 
school conductor. If the school man is 
able to show each student what to prac- 
tice, how and when to practice it, and 
(Continued on Page 42) 


Mrs. L.B., Palmer, N. Y: 


Sister M.A., Olean, N. Y. 


Mrs. K.S.M., Peoria, Illinois 


learning lots.” 
Miss L.S., Sebree, Kentucky 


Mr. P.J.S., Shenandoah, Pa. 


with no previous experience. 


TEACHERS ENTHUSIASTIC ABOUT 


PIANO SESSIONS 


Read these representative ‘‘case history’’ reports from piano teachers 
who are already profitably using PIANO SESSIONS materials. Then, see for 
yourself the most significant step forward in piano instruction in 25 years. 


“Kathy, 7, started reading stepwise and skips much faster than students 
with other books. Supplementary materials added interest. She enjoyed 
starting chords and playing ‘On Top of Old Smoky’. I have changed 
other students who I would have lost over to this system, resulting in 
much more interest and smoother playing.’ 


Mrs. M.S., Norfolk, Virginia, reporting on 19 pupils 
Interest has doubled and sight-reading has improved 100% I think.” 


“Because of the type of reading approach learned in these first books, 
Sandra 8, never even looks at the keys for so much as the beginning note 
of any of these pieces. Therefore, she is really reading all of the time— 
not reading finger numbers as so many children I’ve had previously have 
done—but notes. I wish I had been taught in this manner.” 


Miss M.S., Wynnewood, Pa., reporting on 17 pupils 
“Children who have not studied before love the books, love to practice 
and have accomplished more than all of my former pupils.” 


“T have two classes in ‘Twenty Tunes’ books, one class of 8 girls and a 
class of 6 boys. They are having lots of fun with the course and are 


“Creates interest and enthusiasm. Stirs the imagination. Very thorough. 
Makes the process of learning and teaching music a pleasure.” 


I have been using ‘Piano Sessions’ exclusively with all beginners 
have started fifteen beginners, 
ranging from 7 to 16. I have never enjoyed teaching so much and I have 
never had such interested students (and the interest is unflagging) and 
never had such a long ‘waiting list’. I have 55 students and could teach 
80 if I had the time. Business is booming! Each student has one forty-five 
minute period a week. One is slow, the majority average, and one is 
exceptional, but all of them are doing better than any students I have 
had before using the Sessions material... About the rest of my class— 
they are all having fun with the ‘Tunes to Arrange’. They ate up the 
Christmas Carols. As for ‘Teen-Age Mortality’, it doesn’t exist for me. 
Funny part of it all is that Iam having fun too. Thanks for ‘Piano Sessions’. 


> 


ages 


99 


! 
To learn more about PIANO | 
SESSIONS and to receive | 
your free reference copy of | 
Book 1, mail coupon 

| 

u 


Shawnee Fess inc. 


Delaware Water Gap, Pennsylvania 


Piano Sessions Dept. 3 
Shawnee Press, Inc. 
Delaware Water Gap, Penna. 

Please send me complete information about PIANO 
SESSIONS, and a free reference copy of Book 1 
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PIANO TUNING PAYS 


Learn this Independent Profession 
AT HOME 


“Our patented TONOMETER: simplifies 
learning and assures accuracy, with or 
without knowledge of music. Action 
Model and tools furnished. Diploma 
granted. Great shortage of tuners 
makes this a PROFITABLE and UN- 
CROWDED field. 56th year. G. I. 
APPROVED. Write for free booklet. 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL d 
3731 Stockton Blvd. Dept. A. 
Sacramento 20, California 


INCREASE YOUR INCOME 
TEACH MODERN PIANO by note 


Classical teachers everywhere helped by our method and 
class-building aids. 50th year. Send for free brochure and 
samples. Latest 96 page instruction book only $2.50. With 
Home Study Course, $3.50, postpaid. 


THE CHRISTENSEN METHOD 
Dept. E, Box 2248, Hollywood 28, Calif 


RESULTS GUARANTEED 

. STRENGTHEN your voice this tested, zs 

oN scientific way. Yes—you may now beable toim- | 
jeer prove the POWER of your speaking and singing voice. .. 
Mian in the privacy of your own room! Self -training lessons, 
if} { 1 mostly silent. No music required. Write today for Eugene 
Feuchtinger’s great booklet‘* How to Develop a Successful 
Voice.'’ It’s absolutely FREE, You must state your age. F REE 


il tpaid in plain wrapper. No salesman will 
Booker SEND YOUR NAME AND AGE RIGHT Now! BOOK 


PREFECT VOICE INSTITUTE, 210 South Clinton St., Dept. CU-100 Chicago 6, Ill. 


ACCORDIONS 


—ETC.— 

FREE CATALOG —Tremendous savings on everything in 
the musical line—amplifiers—claviolines, guitars, brass 
and wood wind, specializing in quality accordions—over 
200 real bargains. Write 

JAY STEMMERMAN’S DISCOUNT HOUSE 

Phone VI 7-0866—VI 6-5258 
8932 88th St., Woodhaven 21, N. Y. 


A book of. enjoyable Songs 
for Young Folk 


SING TOGETHER 
with g 
Harry Robert Wilson 
Consolidated Music Publishers, Inc. 
240 W. 55 St., N. Y. 19 


TO AUTHORS 


seeking a publisher 


If you are looking for a publisher, send for our free, illustrated booklet 
titled To the Author in Search of a Publisher. It tells how we can pub- 
lish, promote and distribute your book, as we have done for hundreds 
of other writers. All subjects considered. New authors welcomed. 
Write today for Booklet ET. It’s free. 


VANTAGE PRESS, Inc., 120 W. 31 St., N. Y-1 
In Calif.; 6253 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28 


e 
William Aewts and Son 
30 E. Adams St.—Chicago 3, Ill. 


VIOLIN SPECIALISTS 
OUR NEW OLD INSTRUMENT 


CATALOG NOW AVAILABLE 
Publishers of ‘““VIOLINS & VIOLINISTS’’ 


A 

Comprehensive and 
rapid approach 

by Jay Spalding 


6 $1.50 postpaid 


violinists VARITONE, INC. 


545 5th Ave., N. Y. 17 


‘viola 


the result to work toward, he will have 
performed a great service for his groups 
as well as for the individual concerned. 


The student must learn to analyze, to 
isolate a difficulty, to break it down 
into its parts and then place it back in 
context. He must learn that musical pat- 
terns recur again and again, and that 
the first step toward mastery is the rec- 


ognition of them, no matter what the» 


key or context. 

Enjoyment of participation in instru- 
mental music comes when the individual 
can begin to concentrate on making 
music. As the individual moves from the 
crudeness of his early attempts to play 
his instrument to a more precise reali- 
zation of the music, he becomes a me- 
dium through which something of great 
value is recreated. Through his prac- 
tice, he has learned not only about his 
instrument or music, but about himself. 
He brings more and more to the group 
as he practices by himself. As he de- 
velops his technique he develops his 
personality, his worth to himself and his 


fellows. THE END 


GLENN GOULD 
(Continued from Page 15) 


ages of eleven till nineteen, and since 
then his study has been solo. 


Guerrero, a Chilean with European 
musical background, is given much 
credit by Gould. “He is a remarkable 
musician, and particularly valuable 
were his ideas on the technical approach 
to music. He has some novel ideas on 
technique,” said Gould. 


The Canadian Broadcasting Corpora- 
tion likewise deserves much credit for 
fostering Gould’s career. The CBC is a 
government supported radio and TV 
network and Gould has appeared on 
their programs since he was seventeen. 

In chatting with him about his side 
interests, he said that he was an in- 
veterate reader, particularly of esthetics. 
His formal schooling stopped when he 
completed high school. 

But composition. “Ah, that is a big 
thing for me,” he said. 

Gould was one of the stars of the 
music presentation at the Stratford 
Shakespeare Festival this past summer. 
He played solo works, he played in the 
Ode to Napoleon Bonaparte (sextet) of 
Schonberg, and he had the public pre- 
miére of his own string quartet. He also 
wrote the program notes. 

I heard a good bit of the rehearsing 
of the Schonberg (string quartet, female 
narrator, and piano) and some of the 
rehearsing of his string quartet. His 
musicianship was impressive, particu- 
larly in the sextet. Playing without score, 
he picked up the piano part at any 
place, was aware uf any discrepancy in 
any other part, and coached and coaxed 


the soprano narrator most effectively. 
I asked him about his practice proce- 
dure. He said he was a great believer | 
in “armchair practice.” He may practice 
about three hours a day at the piano, | 
with increase up to say six hours in) 
preparation for a concert, but he prob-} 
ably adds several hours of score study} 
away from the piano. “And then there is} 
composing,” he said, implying that that} 
too was part of practice. THE END) 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 
(Continued from Page 11) i) 


Moines, Iowa, to become head of the 
theory and ‘cello departments of that 
institution. It was at Drake that Riegger} 
began to compose in earnest, and that] 
he began to feel that composition, 
rather than conducting, was his real 
metier. He was still thoroughly orthodox 
as to taste and technique, and describe 
himself as being a “thorough Brahm- 
sian” at this point in his career. Cer- 
tainly his first large work, the Trio in B 
Minor, Opus 1, confirms this estimate. 
and it was in any case conservative} 
enough to win the Paderewski Prize for 
its composer. His next few works also} 
followed this pattern, and they wer 
successfully performed and _ generally 
admired. At this time Riegger left Drak 
University to come East, where for 
time he taught at The Institute of Mu 
sical Art and at the Ithaca Conservatory 
A revolution in Riegger’s musical 
thinking occurred at this time. For three 
years, from 1923 to 1926, he did notif) 
compose at all. Quietly, without making 
any public pronouncements or turning) 
his back on his earlier works, he recon- 
sidered his entire musical position. The 
end of this period saw Riegger emerge 
as a full-fledged “modern” composer 
with a large orchestral work in stot 
style and the very radical Study in Sono4 
rity, which still remains, thirty years} 
later, a key-work in Riegger’s evolution) 
and one of the masterpieces of his 
mature style. . 
The Study in Sonority, scored for ten 
violins or any multiple of ten, is al} 
thoroughly original and dynamic work, 
In it, for the first time, Riegger develops 
the concept of an arbitrary “tonic” and} 
“dominant” and shows his mastery of 
using contrast of texture as an element} 
of form. The Study also shows Riegger’s 
wonderfully economical use of materials 
and his great logic in development. 
Other works of this period (1929-32). 
show increasing relatedness to twelve- 
tone practices. They include the “Suite] 
for Flute Alone,” the “Canons for Wood- 
winds” and the brilliantly vigorous 
Dichotomy for chamber orchestra. This 
latter work is one of Riegger’s most: 
compelling scores, considered by many 
one of the most vital and original 
(Continued on Page 53) 
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“I have a problem on which I need 
some help .. . This pupil, while he 
plays very well in tune in the first 
and third positions, cannot seem to 
play in tune in the fifth... . What 
do you suppose could be the trouble? 
Id appreciate any help you can give 


me. —Miss M. L. O.., Illinois. 


This is quite a puzzling question, 
especially as you do not say whether 
the pupil is aware of his intonation 
lapses in the fifth position. As he plays 
well in tune in the lower positions, I 
am going to assume that he has a 
better than fair ear and is as dis- 
turbed over his poor intonation as 
you are. The cause of the trouble can 
be in the left hand position or in the 
violin itself. 

Let us consider the left hand first. 
How is it shaped when he is playing 
in the fifth position? Is the thumb to 
be seen projecting above the G string 
side of the neck? If so, it is probably 
the answer to the problem. 

For playing in the fifth position 
or higher, the tip of the thumb must 
be in the curve of the neck, and the 
hand brought sufficiently around so 
hat the knuckles are almost if not 
quite at right angles across the strings 
from the fingertips. In other words, 
he knuckles should be brought for- 
ward until they are about level with 
he fingers. As a general principle it 
-an be said that the: [correct] shaping 
he hand takes in the first position 
should be maintained up to the 
eventh. Above the seventh position, 
xcept in the case of a large hand, 
he fingers are pushed forward ahead 
yf knuckles in order to reach the 
\igher notes. This is feasible, because 
t is rarely necessary to play across 
hree or four strings above the 
eventh position. 

But if the fingers are pushed ahead 
f the hand in the fifth, sixth or 
eventh positions, intonation trouble 
s very likely to arise. This may be 
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VIOLINISTS FORUM 


Intonation 
Difficulties 


by Harold Berkley 


the cause of your pupil’s lack of ac- 
curacy. 

Another cause may be that he has 
not yet realized how much closer the 
intervals are in the fifth position than 
in the third. In this case some pattern 
exercises based on Sevéik Op. 1, Book 
III, Section 9, would be helpful. 

But I think it more than likely— 
assuming the lad’s ear is keen—that 
the trouble lies with the violin. Are 
the fifths true in the fifth position on 
all three pairs of strings? The chances 
are they are not. And if they are not, 
then your pupil has little hope of 
playing in tune. On many violins, the 
fifths are true in the first and even 
the third position, but woefully off in 
the fifth. It is a matter of the curve 
of the fingerboard in relation to the 
curve of the bridge: if the curves do 
not match, the fifths will be false. 

Then, of course, the strings them- 
selves have to be true. It is my ex- 
perience that few teachers are careful 
enough on this point. The teacher 
should test the fifths on every pupil’s 
violin at least once every two weeks. 
Youngsters perspire a lot, and that 
quickly makes a string go false. At 
the first sign of a bad fifth the teacher 
should identify the false string and 
have the pupil change it, or change it 
himself at once. 

The average student cannot hope to 
play in tune if his strings are false. 
The very talented student will often 
do so because he subconsciously 
adapts his fingering to the false string. 
But he is only laying up later trouble 
for himself, for he is actually playing 
out of tune in order to sound in tune. 
That is another reason why the teach- 
er should be very careful to see that 
his students’ violins are properly ad- 
justed and true in fifths. 


Tone Balance and 
Other Questions 
“~,. Can you help me on the mat- 
ter of tone balance? ... I recently 
had a trio of students disappointed in 


a performance of the Bach Double 
Concerto because their carefully re- 
hearsed balance was upset. After prac- 
ticing in my average-sized studio, they 
had to play in a large auditorium, 
empty except for judges and a few 
other contestants. ... They could not 
hear each other, and in spite of many 
careful rehearsals, this particular per- 
formance was very disappointing. .. . 
Could you suggest how I could pre- 
pare for the following emergencies: 
(1) The unexpected use of a micro- 
phone; (2) The surprising carrying 
qualities of one violin more than an- 
other; (3) The large auditorium; 
(4) The unexpected carrying quality 
of the piano tone? Obviously, these 
difficulties are overcome by most per- 
formers simply by having at least one 
rehearsal in the hall to be used. But 
young students rarely have this privi- 
lege, so any suggestions you can make 
will be deeply appreciated.” 

—Mrs. D. M. F., British Columbia 


You have brought up an interest- 
ing problem, for no two halls, whether 
empty or full, have the same acousti- 
cal properties. And every hall has dif- 
ferent properties when full than when 
it is empty. Very often a tone that 
sounds enormous in an empty hall 
will sound small and thin when the 
hall is full. In spite of this well-known 
fact, many artists insist on “trying 
out” the hall before playing their 
program in it. Any good it does them 
is purely imaginary. 

One thing you can do to prepare 
your students for unfavorable circum- 
stances: see to it that your teaching 
studio is slightly swb-resonant. A tone 
that sounds well, or a balance of tones 
that sound well in a room that is a lit- 
tle under-resonant, will nearly always 
sound well in a hall—even an empty 
hall. When I furnished my present 
studio twenty years ago, it took six 
weeks of maneuvering with drapes 
and wall hangings to get the precise 
degree of sub-resonance I wanted. The 
trouble and time this took has long 
since paid for itself. 

To answer your questions specifi- 
cally: (1) Why not get a tape re- 
corder and have your pupils make 
fairly frequent recordings on it via 
the attached (Continued on Page 50) 
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TEACHER’S 
ROUNDTABLE 


Maurice Dumesnil 


Memory and Sight Reading 

Q. My teacher tells me that I am 
gifted with such a fine memory that 
after I have played a piece twice at 
most I have it memorized. Thus I get 
very little sight reading practice and 
consequently am poor in that direction. 
Is my memory to blame for this? What 
can I do to improve my sight reading? 


W. N—WNorth Dakota 


A. I cannot see any connection between 
sight reading and memory. They are 
two distinct issues and have to be dealt 
with accordingly. 

To improve your sight reading the 
best way is to read. But this must be 
done with considerable care. Easy texts 
at first, and slowly. Then more difficult 
ones, and faster. There must be no stum- 
bling, no wrong notes, no errors in 
counting. This may sound difficult or 
even impossible, but it is not if one 
sight reads slowly enough. 

Concerning memorizing, may I refer 
you to the following past ETUDES: 

“Memorizing aids,’ Teacher’s Round- 
table, April 1954. 

“Musical memory; when and where,” 
feature article, February 1949. 

“Memorize quickly,” Teacher’s Round- 


table, April 1947. 


Teaching Solfeggio 

Q. I would appreciate some informa- 
tion regarding the teaching of Sol- 
feggio. (Mrs.) C. B. T—Ohio 

A. Anyone who is well grounded mu- 
sically can teach solfeggio, using such 
books as those by Dannhauser and 
Lemoine (Lemoine, Paris, publisher) 
which start very simply and grow pro- 
gressively in difficulty. 

At first the pupils can limit them- 
selves to spelling the notes while beat- 
ing time. Then when they are sure of 
the values they sing the notes, while 
still beating (Continued on Page 47) 
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VIOLIN 
QUESTIONS 
Harold Berkley 


An American Maker 

L. L. H., Pennsylvania. Julius Hor- 
vath was an American maker who died 
a few years ago. He was not prolific, 
and there are not many of his violins to 
be seen. In these circumstances, each 
instrument would have to be evaluated 
on its own individual merits of work- 
manship and tone quality. Sorry I can- 
not give you more precise information. 


More Advice on Bowing 

“T have followed your advice, with 
very good results, as to teaching bow- 
ing to beginners. That is, the long bows. 
But I am rather in doubt as to how to 
go on from there. Should I immediately 
give my pupils the Wrist-and-Finger 
motion at the frog or should I lead them 
to it gradually?” F. W. K.—Ohio 

I am glad that what I have written in 
these columns has helped you so much 
with your beginners. If you are able to 
get them to change the bow fairly 
smoothly at the fog, using the Wrist-and- 
Finger Motion, you are giving them a 
fine start towards good bowing and good 
tone production. 

As regards further exercises, go on 
to half bows—frog to middle, and mid- 
dle to point. In the frog-to-middle bow- 
ing, be sure to see that the pupil changes 
the bow at the middle with his fingers 
as smoothly as he does at the point. 
And in the middle-to-point exercises 
see to it that he uses the Wrist-and- 
Finger Motion as cleanly in the middle 
of the bow as he does at the frog. 

After this you can give the pupil ex- 
ercises at the frog, using the wrist and 
fingers only, but now lifting the bow 
from the string after each stroke. This 
trains the student to balance the bow 
with his fourth finger when he is play- 
ing in the lower third—something that 
is essential for him to learn. After you 
have trained your pupils to do this in 
simple exercises, be sure to return to 
it in more difficult studies. 


forum 


ORGAN AND CHOIR 
QUESTIONS 
Frederick Phillips 


Q. At present we have a two-manual | 
pipe organ at our church with the fol- 
lowing stops: GREAT—Open Diapason 
8’, Dulciana 8’, Chimes, Gedeckt 8’, 
Flute d’Amour 4’, Piccolo 2’. SVELL— 
Tremolo, Salicional 8’, Vox Celeste 8’, 
Gedeckt 8’, Flute 4, Nazard 22%’, Fif- 
teenth 2’, Oboe 8’, Horn 8’. PEDAL— 
Bourdon 16’, Lieblich Gedeckt 16’, 
Flute 8’. Usual couplers. The Gedeckt 
is duplexed with the Flutes. There are 
8 ranks of pipes. Have you any sugges- 
tions for new stops? The Horn has a 
very displeasing tone; could this be 
“traded in” on a new stop? 


J. M—Iil. 


A. In a matter of adding stops the 
amount of space available in the organ 
chamber is an important factor, and for 
this reason it is well to have the advice 
of a responsible organ builder, who 
would in any case probably be called 
upon to do the installation. We are 
therefore sending you the names of a 
few builders who would be glad to 
assist you. We might, however, suggest 


the possibility of adding either a Grave | 


Mixture II Ranks or a Gemshorn 8’ or 
a Trumpet 8’, or both. The Trumpet 
could take the place of the Horn should 
you wish to discard the latter. If the 
Horn tone is very displeasing it is 
hardly likely that a builder would be 
much interested in a “trade-in,” but it 
would certainly do no harm to submit 


the proposition. 


Q. Please give me an estimate on the 
cost of parts for the building of a pipe 
organ. I intend to use as much used ma- 
terial as possible, and to buy some parts 
from various organ builders. How would 
I go about obtaining a console and 
other parts that cannot be made? A 
college professor will help me with 
the building of the organ that is to be 
installed in a very large barn that has 
been used (Continued on Page 63) 
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Starting the New 
Church Season 


by Alexander McCurdy 


LR CROSS life - saving man- 


uals, which tell what to do 
when a swimmer has been hauled un- 
conscious from the surf, offer, along 
with instructions for rolling victims 
over a barrel, artificial respiration 
and so forth, one cardinal rule: 
DON’T GIVE UP. 

I wonder if we organists ought not 
to take this same motto and paste it 
up somewhere so it is clearly visible 
from the organ-bench. 

Here we are practically at the start 
of another season. Those of us whose 
churches curtail their activities dur- 
ing the summer months have had lei- 
sure for study and reflection. In sum- 
mer there is time for practicing, a 
luxury the working organist can 
hardly afford once he is in the swing 
of winter activities. Summer is the 
time to brush up on technique, to 
look ahead, to plan music for the 
coming season. In summer we have a 
detachment not easy to manage once 
the season gets under way, when we 
are living from hand to mouth, so to 
speak, from one Sunday service to 
the next. 

I wonder how many of us are com- 
ing back from our summer vacation 
with new ideas for the service and 
new music which we are eager to 
teach to our choirs? 

It is of course easy to say that 
what was good enough for last year 
is good enough for this. The net re- 
sult of such an apathetic attitude is 
that we repeat the same old anthems 
and offertories, until not only the 
choir but the congregation knows 
every word of the text and every note 
of the music. 

This is following the line of least 
resistance. When in this frame of 
mind we need to remind ourselves of 
he life-savers’ motto, “Don’t give 


9? 
Ip. 

In taking the line of least resist- 
ance, we are not progressing. We are 


10t even holding our own. In the arts 
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there is no such thing as standing 
still. When we are no longer making 
progress, we are retrogressing. 

There is nothing so stimulating as 
learning new music ourselves and 
teaching it to our choirs. If we make 
a regular practice of doing so, it 
renders us better organists, better 
choirmasters and better musicians 
generally. 

In addition, we have an obligation 
to the composer of our time. If no 
one performs his music, what incen- 
tive has the composer to write it? 

It is true that the contemporary 
composer has created difficulties for 
himself by choosing to write in an 
idiom which makes severe demands 


‘upon both performers and listeners. 


It is also true that a worthless piece 
is no less worthless for being full of 
dissonant augmented fourths and mi- 
nor seconds. Junk is junk, in what- 
ever style or idiom. 

On the other hand there are works 
which, however formidable they ap- 
pear at first, are richly rewarding 
when one takes the trouble to study 
and understand them. 

In the case of church music, it is 
up to us organists to keep up with 
what is being published in our field, 
to separate the sheep from the goats, 
musically speaking, and to see that 
deserving new works get a carefully- 
prepared public hearing. 

If we don’t take the trouble to do 
this, who will? 

A good way to make a start is to 
see to it that you are on the mailing 
list of every publisher, thus receiving 
copies of new works as they are pub- 
lished. It has been my experience 
that publishers are delighted to co- 
operate. Some even make available 
recordings of their new publications. 
Send for these by all means. If you 
are acquainted with composers, or 
with others in whose judgment you 
have confidence, invite their sugges- 
tions for new works which have 


proved successful. 

For myself, | have made mental 
notes on a number of works which I 
intend to try out with my own choir 
during the coming season. One of 
these is a Lenten oratorio, ‘““Contem- 
plation on the Crucifixion,” by Frank 
Scherer (H. W. Gray Company). The 
work was given a marvelous perform- 
ance at Columbia University, just 
prior to the opening of the A. G. O. 
convention in New York this summer, 
with the composer conducting and 
with Clarence Snyder at the organ. 

It is a marvelous work. Although 
not easy, it well repays the time spent 
in mastering it. I know of one choir 
which rehearsed the piece four 
months last year (the work was at 
that time still in manuscript) and per- 
formed it with telling effect during 
the Lenten season. 

“The Incarnate Word,” by Robert 
Elmore, has been in print for several 
years, but I believe there are organ- 
ists who have not yet had the pleas- 
ure of discovering it. Here is another 
work which is rewarding for the or- 
ganist to prepare and for choir and 
soloists to sing. 

Mr. Elmore also has written some 
new settings of the Psalms which are 
worth investigating. 

Another work which ought to re- 
ceive many hearings during the com- 
ing season is Searle Wright’s newest 
work for chorus and organ. 

Every organist should have sample 
copies of the Presser publications 
known as the Westminster Choir Se- 
ries. The music in this series is pre- 
pared in conjunction with Dr. John 
Finley Williamson and the Westmin- 
ster Choir College of Princeton. Every 
composition published has had the 
advantage of being tested by the 
Westminster Choir during its tours 
across the country. 

Among the works in this series, 
which are of uniformly high quality, 
I find especially striking the setting 
of “O Be Joyful,” by Ainslee Cox, 
and of Once to Every Man and Na- 
tion by David Stanley York. Any 
choir will find these to be worthwhile 
additions to its repertoire. 

Any new piece by Richard Purvis 
is worth investigating. He writes mu- 
sic which is of fine quality and usable 
as service music. (As most of us can 
testify from sorrowful experience, 
works are often one or the other, but 
not always both.) 

An interesting new set of pieces, 
by various (Continued on Page 48) 
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GULBRANSEN 


america's 
smartest 
piano 
fashions 


~ dh 
Music Teachers! Musicians! 


Here is a new achievement... 
in purity and brilliance of 
tone, power of volume, 
permanency of touch . ina 
small piano—only 3 37" high. 
It’s equipped with the 
wonderful, new Supertone Scale 
. the Gulbransen exclusive 
miracle scale and the reason 
for the glorious 
deep-dimension tone. 


CONTEMPORARY 


WRITE FOR FREE BROCHURES 
SPECIAL TEACHER’S DISCOUNT 


GULBRANSEN COMPANY 
Dept. E, 2050 N. Ruby St. 
Melrose Park, Ill. 


TEACH EASIER 
with MUSIC FLASH CARDS 


@eeoeeaeoeeaeocoeaoeoe eeoeaecne7ee eee eee e 
FOR TEACHERS*—the fundamentals of music 
on 6 x 9 inch cards. Sixty illustrations plus 
one 3-foot piano keyboard (42 keys). Price 
$1.50 

FOR BEGINNERS*—same as Teachers but 
size 2 x 3 inches. The 60 cards are divided 
into 9 easy lessons with 117 questions and 
their answers on the back. Price $1.00 

FOR ADVANCED—teaches the student to 
name, write, and sight read the notes of the 
major, minor, 7th, dim., and aug., chords 
and their inversions (207 chords). Price $1.00 


Order from your dealer or write: 


DEK-A-MUSIC COMPANY 
1102 S. 31st Ave., (Dept. E) 


Chimes starting as low as $396.00 
“Write for complete information to 


MAAS-ROWE CARILLONS 


about the WEST INDIES 
i ae 
; 
we PIANO, 


RHYTHM INSTRUMENTS 
end AUTOHARP 


by 


LILLIAN D. KRUGMAN 
tT] 


on 
ALICE JEANNE LUDWIG - 


DISTRIBUTED EXCLUSIVELY BY 


PERIPOLE PRODUCTS, INC. 


2917 Avenue R, Brooklyn 29, N.Y, 


Bellwood, Ill. 
*Approved by the Chicago Board of Education 


TRANSCRIBING PIANO 
MUSIC FOR ACCORDION 


by F. Henri Klickmann 
as told to Theresa Cosiello 


(F. Henri Klickmann, well known 
composer, arranger and editor and mem- 
ber of ASCAP, has done much work in 
all fields of music arranging. Ed. Note) 


(ffow DO I go about tran- 
scribing piano music for the 
accordion? is a question asked by 
many advanced accordion students 
and aspiring professionals. Here are 
some suggestions offered by Mr. F. 
Henri Klickmann, well known com- 
poser, arranger, editor, who has had 
years of experience in this particular 
field: 

When considering making a tran- 
scription of a piano composition for 
the accordion, one must first carefully 
analyze it to determine if it can be 
transcribed without distorting its 
original character. Because of the 
mechanical difference between the 
piano and accordion, certain liberties 
in transcribing must be allowed. For 
example, we must consider the lim- 
ited range of the right hand keyboard 
of the standard 120 bass accordion 
and the system of reed sounds of the 
left hand keyboard. 

The key of the original composi- 
tion must be retained, if possible, tak- 
ing liberties only where the right 
hand part exceeds the limits of the 
right hand accordion keyboard; in 
which case, transposition of one or 
two octaves lower will be necessary, 
and perhaps some of the extremely 
low passages raised an octave, should 
they extend beyond the first F below 
middle C. 

The left hand accordion keyboard 
is rather complex, due primarily to 
its intricate system of reeds. However, 
when this system is thoroughly under- 
stood, it becomes less difficult to 
adapt the left hand piano part to the 
accordion. In a fast tempo, a bass 
solo or bass and after-beats may be 
substituted for a series of chords. 


the 


ACCORDIO’ 


Hdited by Theresa Costello 


When an arpeggio or broken chord 
appears in the left hand piano part, | 
it is advisable to use a single chord 
on each beat as a substitute. If the 
tempo is not too rapid, the bass may |f 
be added to the chords. In a slow. 

tempo, where there is a succession of 

chords (no bass) in the left hand» 
piano part, a single chord solo, or a }} 
combination of two or three chords, | 
may be used. A combination allowing 

richer harmony is preferable, because | 
of the fact that the fifth interval is) 
not included in the dominant and di- 

minished 7th chords of the accordion. ]} 
For example, using C as an illustra-* 

tion, to complete a C7 (dom.) chord, 
use CM (or 7) or C bass plus G dim. 
For CM7, use CM or C bass plus Em. 
For Cm7, use Cm or C bass plus EbM, 
etc. For extended chords, such as C9 
(dom.), use CM (or 7) plus Gm or 
C bass plus Gm (3rd omitted). For 
Cll (dom.) use CM plus BbM or C7 jf), 
plus Gm and BbM or C bass plus Gm }}} 
and BbM (3rd omitted), etc. Many 
more combinations are possible in all. 
keys. 

On 9th and 11th combinations, the 
3rd interval is generally omitted be- 
cause of dissonance. 

In a sequence of chords only, it is” 
not always advisable to use a bass and 
chord accompaniment. 

Since many of the old classics were |] 
not edited according to modern stand- | 
ards, the arranger is compelled to edit | 
his transcription with regard to fin- | 
gering, phrasing, dynamics, etc. In | 


sustained basses and chords, the ar- |]) 


ranger is guided by the pedal indica- 
tions in the piano part. Where no | 
pedaling is indicated, he will have to |]} 
use his own discretion for sustaining |} 
harmonies. i) 

Fingering, if any, indicated in the |]/ 


piano part cannot be strictly adhered |) 


to on the accordion. This is under- 
standable because, not only are the 
right hand keys of the accordion nar- 
rower than those of the piano, but 
the hand, when playing in the ex- 
treme upper section of the accor- 
dion, is in a slightly different position 
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han it would be on the piano; thereby 
1ecessitating alteration in fingering. 


As a substitute for reiteration, either 
ingle notes or chords in the piano part, 
he best possible effect for the accordion 
s the bellows shake. This effect, when 
ised for a series of single notes, elim- 
nates the use of alternating fingers on 
i given key, such as: 321, 4321, etc. 


Accordion registration must be used 
liscreetly, remembering the instrument 
s, so to speak, a miniature portable 
yrgan. Therefore, in soft passages the 
eft hand registers without the low reed 
sounds may occasionally be indicated, 
ind full accordion for passages demand- 
ng a greater degree of power. As to 
ight hand registration, instrument ter- 
ninology, such as: violin, clarinet. etc., 
und the master register for full accor- 
lion may be indicated according to the 
rangers judgment. 


Since the above has been confined to 
works of the old masters. a few words 
night be said about popular and _ pro- 
juction compositions. These are rarely 
ranscribed, but are arranged in simpli- 
ied form or concertized. In some popu- 
ar numbers the left hand part only is 
adapted tothe accordion, while the right 
1and part, except for a few instances, 
‘emains intact. 


If the piano composition is not suit- 
able as atranscription for the accordion, 
t is advisable either to forego the idea 
»f transcribing, or resort to an entirely 
1ew arrangement. By the latter is meant 
1 change of key (if necessary), har- 
nonizing single melody passages where 
possible and almost entirely altering 
he bass structure; even resorting to a 
change in harmony, especially where 
here is a transition or a sudden change 


of key. THE END 


TEACHER’S ROUNDTABLE 
(Continued from Page 44) 


ime. The lessons are so well graduated 
hat soon the young pupil acquires that 
ense of note values so valuable in the 
tudy of piano or any other instrument. 


While a workable knowledge of sol- 
eggio is sufficient for the average stu- 
lent, those interested in becoming con- 
luctors will prepare themselves well by 
ing through the books by Albert 
avignac, “Solféges Manuscrits a 
hangements de clefs” (Solfeggio Les- 
ons in manuscript with changes of 
lefs). Thus they will familiarize them- 
elves at an early age with the intrica- 
ies of orchestral scores. 

Solfeggio study is valuable to all mu- 
ic students in that through it they 
sarn intervals, rhythm, accuracy and 
ood time keeping. 
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YEHUDI 


Relieves the 
important and 
vulnerable muscles 
of the neck and 
shoulder from strain 
and tension. Encourages 
development of a free 
and rapid vibrato. 


MENUHIN 


SHOULDEREST 


for Violin and Viola 


Fits any 


shoulder, cannot 


scratch your 
instrument, easy 
to attach or detach, 
light weight, 
fully adjustable, 


Don’t miss this greatest boon since the chinrest. The Yehudi Menuhin 
shoulderest is extremely light, weighing only 60 grams, but extremely 
strong. Accounts for enormous improvement in quality and volume of 
tone. Aesthetically one piece with you and your instrument which can 
be pushed and pulled without losing the shoulderest or the instrument, 
in the basic limbering up exercises. Each part of shoulderest is inter- 
changeable and replaceable. Descriptive folder available. 


Violin Model $7.00 Viola Model $7.50 


Order from nearest distributor 


REMBERT WURLITZER KENNETH WARREN & SON 
120 West 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 28 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, III. 


WE HAVE THE HONOR OF 
INTRODUCING TO THE UNITED STATES 


Recorders by Fehr 


RECORDERS BY FEHR are superb 
instruments, hand-tooled in Switz- 
erland by master craftsmen from 
specially selected woods — pear- 
wood, boxwood, palisander, 
rosewood, plumwood and cherry- 
wood. Each instrument is individ- 
ually tested for true pitch by 
Hans Conrad Fehr, noted re- 
corder performer. 

RECORDERS BY FEHR are used 
and recommended by famous 
concert recorder players in Eu- 
rope and America. 

RECORDERS BY FEHR are ideal 
for amateurs and_ professionals 
who demand exacting musical 
quality. Yet, these superior in- 
struments are modestly priced. 


“The Stradivarius 
of Recorders” 


Sopranos from $11.50. 
Altos from $29.50. 
Tenors and basses. 


Consorts of Four Instruments 
(soprano, alto, tenor and bass) 
matched in plum or cherrywood on 
special order only. 


Supplies are limited... 
Act today! 


OMEGA MUSIC CORP., 19 W. 44 ST., NEW YORK 36, N. Y. (Dept.£9) 


Please send me free descriptive folder and prices. 
(please print) 


Name 


Address 
City — Zone 


State 
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At last! 22 


An AUTOMATIC 


Church Bell at a real #4 
BUDGET PRICE 


The Schulmerich 


“Arcadian. 
SERVICE BELL & HOUR TOLL 


Entirely NEW, completely AUTO- 
MATIC bell instrument for even the 
smallest church. Pre-set clock auto- 
matically sounds call to Sunday and 
mid-week service. Tolls the hour of 
day throughout the week, silencing 
evening hours if desired. 
Motor-driven swinging or tolling bell 
has push-button start, automatic stop. 
Manual start and stop continuous 
toll bell included. Striker switch pro- 
vides manual swinging or tolling bell 
at any speed, for any duration. 
Record-player included. Any church 
can afford the “‘Arcadian’’. For full 
details write: 

SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
12E29A Carillon Hill, SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*"'Arcadian"’ is a trademark for bell instruments 
of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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Program by Sr. M. Xaveria, 

O.S.F., Mus.M. 
The Music Readiness Program, 
widely acclaimed and endorsed 
by prominent piano pedagogues, 
is adapted to various age levels. 
Rich in teaching techniques, 
the Music Readiness Program 
introduces the child to music via 
picture stories, rote pieces, en- 
semble playing, rhythmic activi- 
ties, and note-learning games. 


My Music Picture Book ... 75 
Music and Guide Book . 1.00 
My Music Color Book ... 1.00 
My Music Letter Book . 1.00 


My Music Note Book ................. 1.00 


THE SERAPHIC PRESS 
1501 S. Layton Blvd., Milw. 15, Wis. 


STINT TTT 


Beginners don't need Strads, but 
their violins-violas-celios-basses 
are never “‘right’’ unless they’re 
the right SIZE; unless they 
“‘speak’’ easy, ‘‘sing’’ clear, and 
(AND!) stay in tune. (That's 
right, stay in tune!) For full de- 
tails, write the name of this publi- 
cation above your signature on a 
post card. Do it now! 


VARITONE,INC., 545 5th Ave., N.Y. 17 


Robert Whitford 


Founder-President 
International Piano Teachers Association 


has devoted his entire professional career 
to the interests of the piano teacher. You 
are invited to write for a free copy of 
PIANO TEACHING TODAY. With it you 
will also be sent complimentary, Mr. 
Whitford’s master lesson on MUSIC’S 
MOST UNUSUAL CHORD. 


Robert Whitford Music Education Bureau 
3010 N. W. 2nd Ave. Miami 37, Fla. 
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NEW RECORDS 
(Continued from Page 19) 


Following is a list of additional new 
recordings: , 
Springtime Suite MGM (E 3296) 
South German Baroque Organ Music 
VOX (DL 223) 

The Cadet Chapel Organ VOX 
(DL 210) 

Greig: Lyric Suite, Op. 54 VOX 
(DL 9840) 

Borodin; Balakirev; Mussorgsky; Cui 
VOX (PL 9530) 

Scarlatti: 12 Sonatas VOX (PL 9940) 
Sonatas For Violin Solo ANGEL 
(35305) 

Ravel: Complete Works for Piano Solo 
ANGEL (3541 5S) 

Concert Piano Encores CAPITOL 

(P 8338) 

Johann Michael Haydn; Joseph Haydn 
UNICORN (UNLP 1019) 

Johann Michael Haydn; Joseph Haydn; 
Karl Stamitz UNICORN (UNLP 1020) 
History of the Dance Form, Vol. 2 
UNICORN (UNLP 1027) 


‘ 


THE NEW CHURCH SEASON 
(Continued from Page 45) 


composers, “Sequentia,” is published by 
J. Fisher & Bro. 

Leo Sowerby’s new hymn-tune pre- 
ludes (H. W. Gray) are useful for the 
service, and also are musically of real 
distinction. These are pieces which will 
richly repay the time and study ex- 
pended in mastering them. 

If one has not already done so, one 
should have his name put on the mail- 
ing list of St. Mary’s Press, 145 West 
46th Street, New York City. This is a 
non-profit organization which brings 
out a great deal of music, by both 
American and European composers, 
which is not available anywhere else. 

John Huston’s “Meditations on the 
Seven Last Words of Christ” were per- 
formed from one end of the country to 
the other last season. Despite their many 
successful performances, it has amazed 
me to find how many organists have not 
heard of the “Meditations.” They are 
worthy of careful study. 

As a matter of fact, why not make it 
a project this year to investigate and 
perform the works of American com- 
posers? Although the busy season is 
upon us, one can always snatch a few 
minutes to examine new works. 

If one learns a new piece, and is en- 
thusiastic about it, the enthusiasm will 
be transmitted to his choir. There need 
be no fears on that score. 

So long as we have the Binghams, 
Edmundsons, Elmores, Hustons, Sower- 
bys, Wrights and others, we should do 
everything possible to encourage them, 
and reap for ourselves, our choirs and 


our congregations the rich benefits o 


their talent. THE EN | 


FOLK MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 10) 


Such events were recorded in ballads} 
shortly after they happened, and some) 
times printed on broadsides, large pieces} 
of cheap paper which were sold on thel| 
streets. Eventually the broadsides di 
appeared and the ballads became part 
of folk tradition, taking on all the qual} 
ities of true folk songs. One can learr| 
a great deal about American history anc] 
culture from these ballads, and, indeed 
Bruce Buckley believes that his recor} 
is best fitted for school use, to under) 
score lessons in history. 


Honor your partners, corners address | 

Promenade the girl that you love best! | 

All promenade, go two by two 

Like the elephant now, and the kangaroo 

And when you’re home, here’s what 
you do: 


You swing her and she'll swing you! | 


This is a favorite square dance cal] 1 
of Richard L. Castner, a folk dancer} 
dance teacher, and square dance caller 
and graduate student of folklore aj 
Indiana University. Castner is not over 


optimistic about the future of folk dancif 


booming, it is losing its original flavorif) 
Folk dancing is being taken over by co 
mercial groups, it is becoming citified 
largely through the work of folk festi 
vals which are now taking place ever 
where from Maine to San Diego. But iif 
the original spirit is to be preserved, ij 
is necessary for us to turn out fol 
dancers who are interested in the intel 
lectual side of folklore, and scholars: 
who can do their part in practical ap 

plication. 


CHRISTMAS CAROLS 
(Continued from Page 21) 


physical motion or not. 

During the fourteenth century its asf] 
sociation with the Christian religios}} 
became more apparent and in the ‘oll 
lowing century it appears to begin td 
be connected rather specifically witll 
Christmas. In the sixteenth century thi] 
term was applied to any song appra 
priate to Christmas, which usage it haf} 
enjoyed more or less commonly to th} 
present. | 

It is a commonplace to state thal 
writers in abundance have cited as th} 
first Christmas carol the Gloria in ex ; 
celsis Deo, sung by the angels ove] 
Bethlehem as Christ was born. To len 
the weight of authority, others ascrib 
the origin of the carol to Telesphorus 
Bishop of Rome in the second century}, 
who is attributed with the institution 
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the celebration of the Nativity, in com- 
mending to the early Christians that 
they celebrate the anniversary of the 
birth of the Saviour by the singing of 
songs appropriate to the occasion. For a 
later historical development, some look 
to Francis of Assisi, the beloved saint 
of the thirteenth century. 


To Francis of Assisi has been ascribed 
the creation of the first créche, at the 
Church in Grecia near Assisi in 1223, 
complete with manger, ox, ass, and all 
the equipment of the stable. It seems 
probable that the use of the créche an- 
tedated St. Francis, according to some 
having been initiated as early as the 
eleventh century. However, whether he 
invented the device or not, it is almost 
certain that he made good use of it in 
popularizing the Christian doctrine, and 
also to combat the effect of certain her- 
esies then prevalent. To draw the peo- 
ple back toward the True Church, 
Francis found a means of appeal by 
dramatizing the Christian story, not 
only that of Christmas. but of other 
important events in the year. His dram- 
atized narratives were simple episodes 
in which music figured importantly, 
often sung by the audience—or congre- 
gation—as interludes to the dramatic 
action. 


The affinity between these episodes 
and the Mystery and Miracle plays is 
clearly apparent. These plays which 
grew out of the Church ritual consti- 
tute to some historians the ancestral be- 
ginnings of the modern drama. Ob- 
viously the place of the Christmas story 
in all these presentations opened up a 
rich opportunity for the development 
of a song literature upon the theme. 

William J. Phillips in his excellent 
book “Carols: Their Origin, Music, and 
Connection with Mystery-Plays” indi- 
cates in the Coventry Corpus - Christi 
play a charming carol concerning three 
jolly shepherds, which is sung in the 
course of the play by three persons as- 
suming these characters. Melville Smith 
has utilized the same text in a delight- 
ful carol for four-part mixed chorus 
with oboe obbligato under the title of 
Shepherds’ Song (Terli, Terlow). Of 
somewhat more than average difficulty, 
it is an excellent composition for a good 
choir. 

_ The Epiphany season, having to do 
with the coming of the three kings, of- 
fered a splendid opportunity for the 
development of a colorful series of 
plays. The characters of the three kings 
allowed for the introduction of strongly 
contrasted dramatic types, one of whom 
was customarily represented as black. 
The present-day “carol” We Three 
Kings of Orient Are indicates a more or 
less contemporary treatment of the 
Epiphany theme. 

(Continued next month) 


A SELECTION OF NOTABLE PIANO PUBLICATIONS BY 


MARVIN KAHN 


Composer — Pianist — Teacher — Author 


* e e e e 
| * Beginner's Guide To Popular Piano Playing 
Progressively graded text for the beginning student whose 
interest lies in the popular or modern field of music. $1.25 


* Chord Construction And Hints For Popular Piano Playing 


Professional bass, breaks, improvisations and embellishments to interpret popular 


songs. $1.25 


* ° e e e 
Modern Styles And Harmonic Construction For Popular Piano Playing 
Develop your individual style while learning modern interpretations, harmonization 
of the melody and transposition techniques. $1.25 

* Practical Technic For Popular Piano Playing 
Technical problems illustrated through original studies and modern compositions 
in graded sequence. Develops style and interpretation. $1.25 

* Breaks, Fillers, Endings and Introductions For Popular Piano Playing 
Teaches how to create and execute special breaks, fillers, endings and introductions. 
Illustrated by unusual chord progressions, various rhythmic patterns and melodic 
subtleties. $1.25 

* 


Modern Melodies For Popular Piano Playing 


Illustrates modern rhythms, idioms and various types of bass associated with the 
popular song — especially arranged for the early intermediate pianist. $1.00 


Theory Papers (In 2 Books) 

Teaches the piano student the rudiments of harmony, stressing chordal progressions 
keyboard harmony drills and ear training. 

Book |-Beginner's Grade Level 65c ; Book Il-Intermediate Grade Level $1.00 


THE “VANDRE” INTERLOCKING PLASTIC KEYBOARD 


A plastic piano keyboard with raised black keys. Each keyboard = two octaves, 
interlock as many keyboards as desired. Price—$1.50 each keyboard. 


MILLS MUSIC, INC., 1619 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. 


the exciting new 


Siarch 


PIANO-ORGAN 
COMBINATION 


A complete 
PIANO-|- 


A complete 


ORGAN 


in ONE 
superb Spinet 


instrument 


Now you can have both piano and organ music in your home, 
in a coinpact unit no larger than a spinet piano! And you'll be 
surprised how little it costs! You can play piano harmony and organ 
melody or piano melody and organ harmony . . . with the full range 
of organ voices, including solo and vibrato effects. No other 
combination offers so many thrilling musical effects and tone colors at a 
price so low—nor is so easy to play, even for beginners! There's 
even an earphone plug-in for “‘silent’’ practice! 
SO EASY TO OWN—A small down payment puts this 


exciting new Starck Piano-Organ combination in your home 


—See your Starck dealer today! detail is yours for the asking. 


2 A.Starck Piano Go. 234 souTH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 


FREE! Color booklet describing the new 
Starck Piano-Organ combination in full 


A NEW ECKSTEIN BOOK...WITH A 
TRULY SIMPLE CHORD FORMULA! 


PLAY IT NOW 


24 Melodies for Piano 
IV, V CHORDS 
Arranged by 


MAXWELL ECKSTEIN 


Using I, 


Pit Tr Now 


Rae amr 


Contains 24 skilfully-arranged mel- 
odies for piano. Using a simple 
chords tormula, (lj IVe Vi) alls of 
the melodies can be played with 
maximum ease by both children and 
adults. Original compositions by the 
author are included in this diversi- 
fied array of appealing piano pieces. 
0 4001 PHACE cress 85 


BUY IT NOW! 
CARL FISCHER 


INC. 


62 Cooper Square, N. Y. 3, N. Y. 
BOSTON ® CHICAGO « DALLAS ¢ LOS ANGELES 


DAVID CARR GLOVER’S 


new series of piano books 
for the young student 


6 a 


Six delightful volumes 
¥ of familiar and original 
tunes in attractive, re- 
freshing special arrange- 
a ments for the first to 
= second grade _ pianists. 


—aeo 


it’s time for 
[ |] COWBOY MUSIC 


14 tunes of the wide open spaces 


[|] BOOGIE WOOGIE 


11 easy, exciting modern pieces 


[_] WALTZES 


13 graceful melodies in 3/4 time 
[_] FOLK MUSIC 


20 songs to play and sing 


[_] CLASSICS 


18 treasured themes of the masters 


|] HYMNS 


23 beloved songs of faith 
price 80¢ each 


Special Offer! 

Get any ONE of the above books— 
Mail this ad and only 25¢ to cover 
handling and postage at once to: 


hansen publications, inc. 


119 WEST 57th STREET NEW YORK: 19, N. Y. 


VIOLINIST’‘S FORUM 
(Continued from Page 43) 


microphone. It will help them tremen- 
dously to hear themselves; it will make 
easier the solving of balance problems; 
and will soon get the youngsters over 
“mike-fright.” 

(2) If one violin carries better than 


another, there is not much you can do’ 


about it except to advise your other stu- 
dents to buy more resonant instruments. 
But are you sure it was the violin to 
which the credit was due, or was the 
player perhaps using a more clinging 
bow-stroke and a stronger left-hand 
grip? These two qualities will enhance 
the carrying power of any violin, and 
many talented youngsters will uncon- 
sciously use them when they are play- 
ing in a large hall. 

(3) There is no way by which you 
can prepare a pupil for playing in a 
large auditorium except by having him 
play in one as often as possible. If he 
can produce a vibrant tone in your—I 
hope — sub-resonant studio, and can 
play in the same way in the auditorium, 
his tone will be satisfactory. But not 
many young students have the poise to 
do this. They usually are so quickly 
upset by the small, thin tone they seem 
to be producing that they either force 


SOLVING PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 
(Continued from Page 22) 


studied in the opera’s original language. 
Jerome Hines, what’s more, has gone so 
far as to make some of his own transla- 
tions. 

Besides the fact that they are in 
English, some of the success of the pro- 
gram’s moments from opera surely rests 
in the fact that the powers-that-be are 
careful to present only, as Heider puts 
it, “the tried and true opera singer.” 
Virtually every one of them has had ex- 
perience in opera—whether it is Eleanor 
Steber, Nadine Conner, or Leonard 
Warren, at the Metropolitan; Robert 
Rounseville, at the New York City 
Opera; or Dorothy Warenskjold, at the 
San Francisco Opera. 

In addition to these familiar voices 
and faces, the program will present for 
the first time this year Jean Madeira, 
Blanche Thebom, Richard Tucker, and 
Giuseppe Campora. Frances Wyatt—a 
soprano picked from the chorus, re- 
cently, to substitute for the ailing Mimi 
Benzell—had such a marked success, 
moreover, that she will again be starred 
during the forthcoming season. 

Indeed, Frederich Heider has made a 
determined effort to show his faith in 
that chorus, of which Miss Wyatt is a 
member. Repeatedly, he uses one of the 


the tone or else begin to play too lightly. 
Either way, the tone will not carry. | 
(4) The unexpected carrying power} 
of the piano tone is again something: 
that only experience can adjust. If your’ 
pianist was unaccustomed to playing on) 
a wide empty stage in a large empty) 
hall, she probably “pushed” the tone} 
more than usual. Or was the lid of the] 
piano up? The lid of a grand piano} 
should never be raised for playing ac-}} 
companiments. 
Why important auditions should be: 
held in empty auditoriums is a mystery)|} 
to me, but they usually are — even} 
though it is not fair to the contestants. 
I would suggest that you bring iti} 
clearly home to your pupils, weeks andi} 
months before the next auditions, that}] 
on the stage they will not sound at alll} 
like they are used to hearing them- 
selves, that their tones are likely to]} 
seem pinched, and that the difference} 
between forte and piano will be, to 
them, almost imperceptible. | 
Then, too, you might find out if it) 
would be possible for them to practice} 
once or twice in any sizeable auditorium 
in town. This would be a big help. 
THE END 


eight to sing with the evening’s soloist. 
A bass may be called upon to join Missi} 
Warenskjold and Mr. Sullivan in a trio 
from “Faust”; a tenor may join Missi} 
Conner in a duet from “La Bohéme”; 
or a soprano join Ferruccio Tagliavini) 
in a passage from “La Traviata.” More 
and more, too, he plans to use members 
of this chorus, each one of whom hei} 
believes has “a voice of solo quality.” 
Backing up this whole assembly off} 
singers is the orchestra conducted by 
the veteran maestro, Howard Barlow, 
and consisting of musicians of high} 
calibre. With men like Oscar Shumsky,}} 
first violinist, and Harvey Shapiro, first} 
cellist, it is heard in out-of-town en- 
gagements and in recordings, as med 
as on the Firestone Hour. 
To get this production—involving an]| 
orchestra, chorus, guest performers, sets 
and costumes—on the air takes a thor- 
oughly professional producer. And 
young as Fred Heider is, the native: 
of Milwaukee has produced everything 
from musical revues and quiz shows to} 
the annual “Miss America” pageant in 
Atlantic City. He is what those in the] 
business refer to as “a real pro.” 
Production for the weekly show is set4| 
in operation almost immediately follow-]} 
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ing the Monday evening simulcast. “The 
merry-go-round begins early Tuesday 
morning,’ as Heider puts it. The first 
rehearsal is purely for the purpose of 
timing the show, and cutting or extend- 
ing this piece or that where necessary. 
When next Monday comes around. 
everybody is “on camera” from eleven 
in the morning till the end of that eve- 
ning’s show. It is a long, hard day, as 
any one of the production staff will tell 
-you, but everything runs like clockwork 
because of young Heider’s efficiency. 
Two or three weeks before the sched- 
uled show, the producer begins block- 
ing out what he wants to achieve—tak- 
ing his ideas for sets to the designer, 
his suggestions for music to Barlow, 


your profession. 


include: 


finest theorists in the count 
et thorough in every way. 


point and Orchestration. 


Your music can open the door to bigger opportunities ) 
continue to train. Decide now to better your skills and broaden 
your musical knowledge. Competition is keen, even in the smallest 
communities. Prepare to meet it anywhere; and take advantage of 
a]l the wonderful opportunities that are open in all branches of 


New forms of entertainment, TV for example, require entirely 
. , but well-paid, “Big Time” positions 


new musical techniques , 
are available to those trained for this highly specialized field. 


Interesting positions are open in schools and colleges everywhere. 
Again, specialization is necessary. Qualify yourself for teaching by 
enrolling in our Advanced Study Courses. DOUBLE BENEFITS: 
You improve your own performance, and you learn the latest im- 
proved methods to stimulate interest of your students. 


Start NOW toward Greater Success 


Get the training every musician wants . 
and get it the modern, convenient Home Study way. Know the 
advanced, up-to-date techniques of today’s music leaders. Courses 


HARMONY:—Written by two of 
. Simple, 
rom basic 
undamentals right through to Counter- 


ADVANCED COMPOSITION:—Designed 


and then issuing to everyone a complete 
description of what he and the staff have 
planned the show to look and sound 
like. And, in the words of the Peabody 
citation, the “Voice of Firestone” should 
be commended for “the exquisite beauty 
and high quality of its program struc- 
ture,” and for making available “the 
world’s greatest artistry in music and 
drama” with the “highest sensitivity in 
program standard.” 

While Fred Heider is overseer of the 
program, he thinks of himself more as 
“a father of the whole shebang. And 
when I’m asked what I, as a producer, 
do, I explain that my job is mostly 
parental. First I create the idea, and 
then take care of it as best I can.”’ What 


.. if you 


Opportunities and Better Income 


DIPLOMA 
or Bachelor’s Degree 


amazes many who know how opera 
stars like to sleep late, is the way this 
parent gets his “children” to jump out 
of bed on Monday morning and arrive 
at rehearsal, as he says, “if not always 
glamorously, always gloriously on time.” 

For this month, the program has 
scheduled soprano Rise Stevens (Oct. 
1), baritone Thomas L. Thomas (Oct. 
8), soprano Dorothy Warenskjold (Oct. 
15), bass Jerome Hines (Oct. 22), so- 
prano Jean Fenn and baritone Theodor 
Uppman (Oct. 29). Also presenting 
leading artists, this month the “Tele- 
phone Hour” (Mon. evening, NBC- 
Radio) features mezzo-soprano Blanche 
Thebom (Oct. 1), baritone Igor Gorin 

(Continued on Page 53) 


Become afhliated with a school that has earned the 
recommendation of thousands of successful teachers 
and professional musicians for over 50 years. We are 
the only school giving instruction in music by the 
Home-Study Method, which includes in its curriculum 


all the courses necessary to obtain the Degree of 
Bachelor of Music. 


Turn Spare Time into Profitable Study! 


Schedules of busy musicians and teachers seldom 


. to advance further 


permit a return to formal classes, but they can advance 
rapidly through Extension Courses. These need not 
interfere in any way with regular work. The progres- 
sive musician, busy as he may be, realizes the value 


of further study and finds the time for it, proceeding 
whenever spare moments are available. 


the HISTORY:—A modern course including 
all types of music from ancient origins 
to 20th Century. Interesting—with em - 
phasis on the analysis of music—not a 
dull collection of facts, 


ARRANGING:~—All the tricks of modern 


CHECK COURSE THAT INTERESTS YOU and mail coupon for 
sample lesson and booklet .. . 


without any obligation. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY, Dept. A $60 


to give you a useful knowledge of mu- 
sical forms and the general processes 
of Composition. 


NORMAL PIANO:—Especially designed 
for teachers or future teachers. Treats 
and solves every problem of the pro- 
gressive teacher. 


PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC:—Fits you for 
actual work in the school room. Our 
model lessons develop originality and 
give you an excellent guide for teach- 
ing others. 


arranging drawn from the experiences 
of the biggest ‘‘name”’ arrangers in the 
country. 


CHORAL CONDUCTING:-—Brand new 
course includes all the modern tech- 
niques—even broadcasting. 


VOICE:—Includes al] essentials, such as 
Breathing, Resonance, Vocalization, 
Enunciation, Phrasing, Style, etc. 
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University Extension 
CONSERVATORY 


2000 South Michigan Blvd., Chicago 16, Illinois 


Please send me catalog, sainple lessons and full informa- 
tion regarding course I have marked with an X below. 
DC Piano, Teacher’s Normal Course [] Voice 
( Piano, Student's Course 0 Choral Conducting 
ED Public School Mus.—Beginner’s_ [_] Clarinet 
{ Public School Mus.—Supervisor’s [] Dance Band Arranging 


(J Advanced Composition (J Violin 
0D Ear Training & Sight Singing D Guitar 
() History and Analysis of Music __[_] Mandolin 
(J Harmony (J Saxophone . 
(CD Cornet—Trumpet (1 Double Counterpoint 
D Professional Cornet—Trumpet 0 Banjo 
Name Age. 
Street No. 
City State. 


Are you teaching now?_______If so, how many pupils have 
you?________Do you hold a Teacher's Certificate?___. __— 
Have you studied Harmony? Would you like to eam 


the Degree of Bachelor of Music? 
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AN AMERICAN IN EUROPE 
(Continued from Page 21) 


“Music for every child; every child for 
music,” and which is distinctly Amer- 
ica’s music program and not to be 
found in any other nation on the face of 
the earth. 

The study of music in Europe, for 
those who wish to follow it as a pro- 
fession, is limited to only the highly 
talented. They are accepted as students 
to the state schools of music only after 
they have successfully survived the rig- 
orous and demanding examinations and 
competitions as conceived and con- 
ducted by the faculties and administra- 
tors of the state conservatories and col- 
leges. For example: The Santa Cecelia 
Academy of Rome accepts only fifteen 
students in each of the following fields: 
strings—violin, viola, cello, string bass, 
piano; woodwinds—clarinet, flute, oboe, 
bassoon, saxophone. 


Composition and Conducting 

The students are selected by means of 
examinations and competitions. Like- 
wise, the Paris Conservatory accepts 
only twelve students in each of the 
above mentioned categories. Entrance 
examinations require the student to pre- 
sent himself before the faculty on a 
specified date, prepared to perform (1) 
from memory a concerto of his own 
choice, (2) sight-read as directed by 
faculty, and (3) prepare an assigned 
composition and perform it before the 
jury within a week following his initial 
appearance. 

As we can readily see, such entrance 
requirements obviously eliminate many 
less-gifted students and place a_pre- 
mium upon entrance qualifications. An- 
other feature of the Paris Conservatory 
plan is that the student must achieve a 
“first prize” within three years of resi- 
dence, or is otherwise ineligible for 
further study at the school. Should he 
earn a “first prize” prior to this third 
year of eligibility, he has automatically 
finished his course and is therefore no 
longer eligible for further class study, 
although he may continue as a private 
student. 

Another unique and interesting fea- 
ture of the Paris Conservatory curric- 
ulum, is that of enrolling the students 
in classes of like instruments. Classes 
are limited to a maximum of six stu- 
dents and no individual lessons as such 
are scheduled. Classes are composed of 
students of similar proficiency and abil- 
ities. The class meets four periods 
weekly, each period being of three hours 
duration, for a total of twelve hours 
weekly. 

The student is required to attend all 
sessions, unless excused by the teacher, 
and to actively participate in them. This 
plan of instruction has many advantages 
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over the thirty-minute or sixty-minute 
weekly private lesson plan. Firstly, it 
provides the opportunity for each_stu- 
dent to be in the presence of his teacher 
and to receive his assistance and guid- 
ance for a total of twelve hours weekly, 
instead of our traditional thirty-minute 
or one-hour lesson. Secondly, it enables 
the student to evaluate his progress and 
capabilities with those of his colleagues, 
thus spurring the less-competent or am- 
bitious on to greater application. Thirdly 
it provides a laboratory for the student 
to broaden his repertoire, since he has 
the opportunity to “study” a composi- 
tion before it is actually assigned to 
him. Further advantages include oppor- 
tunities for ensemble performance, such 
as duos, trios, quartets and quintets. 

In addition, class instruction at this 
advanced level assists the student in 
acquiring many excellent teaching tech- 
nics by observing the instructor’s com- 
ments and procedures with various mem- 
bers of the class. Also, the class method 
is certain to be of great assistance in 
developing the student’s poise, confi- 
dence, and competitive spirit. Partic- 
ularly is this of importance, since he 
must “keep pace” or “fall out.” From 
my experience and observations of the 
classes visited, it is obvious that the 
class plan of instruction as conducted 
in the European schools of music has 
many advantages over our private lesson 
plan. Also, I am fully cognizant of the 
difficulties which would be presented 
if we were to attempt to adopt such a 
program; however, it would seem to be 
worth considering, for I am confident 
that we and our students would profit 
from its adoption, even though it may 
require certain modifications. 

Another interesting and surprising 
observation was the inadequacy and 
state of preservation of the buildings, 
facilities and equipment of the European 
conservatories and academies of music. 
With rare exception, they are far in- 
ferior to those in America. In fact, even 
the foremost state conservatories are 
badly in need of repairs and clearly 
show the results of neglect. 

It is interesting and worthy of note 
that the European conservatories and 
colleges of music are concerned only 
with the students’ musical qualifica- 
tions; hence, there are no academic re- 
quirements. As a result, the student 
must procure his general education else- 
where, providing he can find the time 
and means to do so. Therefore, we are 
confronted with the old and familiar 
adage, “The Specialist vs. the Gener- 
alist.” 

However, we must bear in mind that 
the European student of music who 
expects to follow it as a profession, is 


Nip 


a highly talented music student, oné 
who has given evidence of considerable 


intelligence, and frequently is well4} 


schooled in fields other than music. Ii 
was also quite obvious to this observer 
that those students who were aware 03} 


the necessity of acquiring a general 


education, were doing just that, anc} 
they were in the vast majority. We must 
also consider the rigid requirements 0) 
the grammar and secondary schools 0} 
the European countries. | 

In all schools visited, instruction ir 


all musical branches was of superio}} 


quality. Faculties are composed of artis? 
performers and superior teachers; many 
are internationally famous soloists whe 
have forsaken the concert stage or top 


flight ensembles for the teaching studial} 


Tuition costs are comparatively negli 
gible, since all of the state conserva 
tories and academies of music are main) 
tained by the government. 

Emphasis is placed upon performancd 
and progress, rather than semeste'f| 
hours or grades. 


In the Conservatory of Amsterda 


still a different program for evaluating 


the students’ musical talents has beer 
adopted. The plan is as follows: Thy 
student is permitted to elect one of th 
following three major programs: 
1. Teacher Program—Here emphasi 
in training is placed upon pedagogy an 
teaching technics. Although perfor 
ance is also given much emphasis, it i 


not the sole criterion for the successf |) 


passing of program requirements. 

2. Ensemble Program—Here the st 
dent’s program is designed to prepar 
him for a career as an ensemble playe 
rather than as a soloist or teacher. 

3. Soloist Program—Here the stude 


ance, skills and talents. 

The Brussells, Amsterdam, and Par 
Conservatory concours are open to t 
public and witnessed by large audiences 
I was very much impressed with the a 
tistic performances and skills demor 
strated by the many talented young pe 
formers participating before the jury cf 
examiners in all of the concours a 


tended. i 


Of the conservatories visited, man 


have been in existence for centuries an) 


are steeped with tradition. They hav. 


paved the musical careers of the world! 


include the great masters of compos 
tion, conducting and performance. 

On the other hand, we are a muc. 
younger nation and as yet, have n 


learned to approach the study of musil|. 


{ 
most famous artists, and their =| 


with the same devotion and sincerity af 
do our European friends. Perhaps tim 
will provide us with as rich a heritage 
if so, each day brings us closer to oul! 
goal. It is indeed one to be cherished} 


THE END 
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WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 
(Continued from Page 42) 


works yet produced by an American 
composer. In it Riegger made conscious 
use of the device of the “tone-row,” and 
yet the use is entirely his own, with little 
relation to usual twelve-tone practices. 
Riegger, in fact, employs two tone-rows 
in this work, and it is the opposition of 
these that gives the work its title. 

From 1933 to 1941 Riegger composed 
almost exclusively for the modern dance, 
and most of these scores have not been 
adapted for concert use. Excerpts from 
them, such as the Finale of New Dance, 
have, however, become well known in a 
number of versions. 

Beginning with 1941, Riegger has 
produced a succession of imposing and 
important works. These include two 
String Quartets, the Third Symphony, 
a Canon and Fugue for Strings, a Sona- 


(Continued on Page 63) 


SOLVING 
PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 
(Continued from Page 51) 


(Oct. 8), soprano Irmgard Seefried 
(Oct. 15), pianist Jose Iturbi (Oct. 22), 
and coloratura soprano Lily Pons 
KOGE.29)- 

Two of the nation’s top-flight orches- 
tras return to the air also this month, 
as the Boston Symphony, under Charles 
Munch, resumes its weekly Monday 
evening spot (NBC-Radio) on October 
1, and the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony resumes its Sunday after- 
noon place (CBS-Radio) on October 21, 
with Dimitri Mitropoulos conducting. 

A figure of a highly different nature 
—Cole Porter—will have his fortieth 
anniversary celebration as one of the 
country’s most popular composers with 
a television revue (Sat. evening, Oct. 
6); one hour and a half, that is, of his 
best-loved tunes. THE END 


DISNEY FUN WITH MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 23) 


too, Mr. Disney accepts suggestions 
from persons familiar with his produc- 
tion routines even though they are not 
normally associated with song-writing. 
Fess Parker (who plays the part of 
Davy Crockett in the Disney film which 
made new men of young Americans), 
and Buddy Ebsen wrote the song Be 
Sure You’re Right, heard on the Mickey 
Mouse Club program which also intro- 
duced thirty-two songs written by singer- 
dancer-songwriter Jimmie Dodd. Singer 
Peggy Lee wrote the lyrics for the songs 
used in The Lady and The Tramp. 
Miss Lee’s contribution illustrates 
the way in which Disney songs come to 
life. Engaged to appear as one of the 
voices in the then-forthcoming film, 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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Easy New Teaching Pieces ™ 
ALBERT ROZIN — Bouncing Broncos .............. .40 \e) 
I) WA ear ent nS RP As AEP en .40 y°] 
KCadght As Fishit, seit ce aes .40 
Two Little Pieces ............... .40 “ej 
MARGARET SOUERS — A Gay Adventure .......... .40 ate 
The Mountain Meadow ..... .40 
SCOTT WATSON — Appalachian Song & Dance..... .50 bd 
Spiritual & Banjo Reel ......... .40 Za 
NEW ALBUMS ‘@) 
Sune for Pidno-c sine te ee Vivian Beaumont 1.00 
Dancing Around the World ........ Mischa Portnoff 1.00 w 
A Summer in Switzerland ......... Margaret Souvers. .75 
A Suite of Moods (med. difficulty) ..... Trude Rittman 1.00 ‘@) 
Write for sample “On Approval’ copies to: F= 
1270 - 6th Ave. 
CHAPPELL & CO., INC. newrvon20ny. O 


DOLLAR WILL KEEP YOU INFORMED FOR 3 MONTHS 


Request a trial subscription of London’s Musical monthly 


London Musical Events 


Illustrated. Features on concerts—Opera—Ballet. Musical Survey. Record Review. Music of Today. 
Book Reviews. Profiles. Composers’ Forum. 

Write today and enclose $1.00 cheque for 3 months subscription: ‘‘London Musical Events,"’ 25 Haymarket, London, 
S.W.1., England. Or if you prefer, send your order to: British Publications, Inc., 30 East 60th Street, New York 22, 
New York. 


285 LAFAYETTE ST., NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
Creative teaching materials from 


“HOW TO HELP CHILDREN LEARN MUSIC’ 
by Caraba-Cone & Royt (HARPER: $3.50) 


‘PIANOFOAM  , 7 oz. resilient Practice Keyboard 
(roll up,carry anywhere, develop muscular strength, technique) 


‘LEARN-TO-READ’ Music Paper & Staff Puzzle 
‘GAME OF FINGERBOARD’ (play like Parchesi, 
| learn string instruments, eartraining) .. 
“PLAY IN ALL KEYS” (piano work book) & SCALE CHARTS 
MUSIC SYMBOL PARADE, KEYBOARD PUZZLES, CONDUCTING FRAMES $4.00 


(add 10% west of Mississipp: Send for camplete catalog ) 


The MASTER KEY 


Chromatic Pitch Instrument 


PREFERRED BY MUSIC DIRECTORS 


PROFESSIONAL MUSICIANS — TEACHERS 
= KRAT 


3 MODELS: MK1-Scale F to F i E 
MK2-Scale C to C MK3-Scale Eb to Eb : “ne 


13 hand-tuned special bronze reeds precision- 
tuned to A-440—full chromatic scale. Heavily 
nickel-plated cover—embossed notations top and 
bottom for easy selection of pitch note desired. 


Patented tone chambers. 


e ASK YOUR DEALER OR WRITE US. 


WM. KRATT 60. 


988 Johnson Place, UNION, N. J. 
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Farewell Symphony 
by Grace D. Fox 


franz JOSEPH HAYDN, 
court musician to Prince Es- 
terhazy, was feeling distressed. He 
was tired, and he was lonely for his 
friends in Vienna. He had been at 
the court for some time and he needed 
a vacation. He asked the Prince about 
it, but the Prince said No. 

And not only Haydn wanted a va- 
cation but also the members of his 
orchestra. They had been working 
hard at the country place of the Prince 
and wanted to see their families. 

“Something must be done about 
it,” Haydn said, “but what? That’s 
the question.” Then an idea began to 
grow in his mind and he smiled. 
“Yes,” he said to himself, “I have an 
idea and | will try it.” 

At the next Court concert he smiled 
again as he announced that he had 
composed a new symphony and it 
would now be presented for the first 
time. 

The players were in their places 
and everyone in the audience was 
delighted and settled themselves com- 
fortably in their chairs to listen. The 
music began in the key of F-sharp 
minor and was rather sad, which sur- 
prised the audience somewhat be- 
cause Haydn’s music was_ usually 
sparkling and gay. This kept on until 
suddenly, there came a hundred bars 
of loud, fast music—it sounded al- 
most angry! 

You may be sure that by now every- 
one was sitting up straight and won- 
dering what was going to happen 
next. And do you know what did hap- 
pen next? Everybody in the orches- 
tra stopped playing! There was abso- 
lute silence! But the biggest surprise 
of all was yet to come! 

The music began again, but very 
softly. One of the oboe players stopped 
playing, put out the light on his mu- 
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sic rack and tip-toed quietly off the 
stage! Then a bassoon player did the 
same, then one of the violinists until, 
one by one, all the musicians had left 
the stage. When the last sounds of the 
last player had faded away, Haydn 
was left all alone, his head bowed. 
The audience seemed surprised and 
the Prince was amused at what Haydn 
had done with his new symphony. 
But the Prince told Haydn that he 
understood what the symphony meant, 
and that on the next day all the mem- 


Palace of Prince Esterhazy 


bers of the orchestra and Haydn too, 
could leave on their vacations. 
Therefore this symphony has been 
called, ever since that time, the Fare- 
well Symphony; it is even called the 
Goodbye Symphony in some places. 
Don’t you think it would be fun to 
play it some time with your School 
Orchestra? Why not try it? 


Piano Play 


by Frances Gorman Risser 


My hands are playing leap-frog. All 
up and down the keys; Right over 
left, left over right, As nimble as you 
please. They land, one finger pressing 
a key with accent clear; Then off they 
go, and land again, A pleasant sound 
to hear. Without a blur or fumble, 
And lightly as a breeze, My hands 
play leap-frog, up and down The play- 
ground of the keys. 


MUSICAL BENJAMIN 


FRANKLIN 
by Gertrude Greenhalgh Walker 


As most of you know, this year 
1956, is the 250th anniversary of that) 
famous printer, journalist, i inventor, 
statesman, founder of an Academy 
which later became the University o 
Pennsylvania, organizer of the first} 
circulating library in America, elec} 
tric experimenter, Controller of the 
Colonial Postal Service, diplomat—} 
all this and more, and yet he had time 
to devote to the invention of a musica} 
instrument! This great genius was 
born in Boston in 1706. 1} 

On one of his trips to Europe Ben. 
jamin Franklin was very much in) 
trigued by the sweet music he hearq 
played on the harmonicas. These inj} 
struments were not at all like the lit 
tle mouth organs called harmonicas 
today. They were glasses partially) 
filled with water and played by rub 
bing the fingers, wet, over the rim) 
of the glasses. By putting more wate? 
in the glass the higher will be the 
pitch of the tone. 

Franklin, with his great mecha 
ical ability and love of inventio 
soon invented an instrument that h 
called the Armonica. This consiste 
of a number of glass bowls attache 
to a horizontal spindle, which ra 
through a trough of water, so tha 
as the bowls revolved they would a 
ways be wet, and hence were respon) 
sive to the touch of the fingers. Theil | 
the spindle was attached to a pedal 
which kept the bowls constantly re 
tating. 

Franklin’s Armonica was the firs} 
musical invention of importance iff 
America and it was held in high reff 
gard by musicians of that time. 


Recipe For a Good 
Musician 
by Ann Denning 


Mix all your musical ability and tal 
ent with hours of daily practice. Si j 
through the compositions several tim 

for mistakes and be sure to beat they (1 
well. Measure improvements from tim 
to time, and when perplexed about 
musical problem, let stand and not staf! 
until you have consulted your teache 
Season your playing with experienc¢ 
Sprinkle generously with accuracy a 
add a dash of common sense. Set in 
cool place over night. Put your acco 
plishment before the audience to judg) 
if it is well done. 
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Who Knows the Answers? 
Keep score; 100 is perfect 


1. In four-four time, how many thirty- 
second notes are required to fill 
one half measure? (5 points) 

2. Is the triad C, E, G-flat, major, 
minor, diminished or augmented? 
(10 points) 

3. Which of the following composers 
were born before the Mayflower 
landed at Plymouth Rock (in 
1620) : Corelli, Bach, Vivaldi, Mon- 
teverdi, Palestrina? (20 points) 

4. What is the lowest note playable 
on the guitar? (10 points) 

5. What is meant by double-stop on 
the violin? (5 points) 


(Pensa 


6. What is a Sea-chanty (called 
shanty in some countries)? (15 
points ) 

7. Does a three-part chorus mean that 
the chorus is written for three 
voice-parts or that the composition 
contains three sections? (5 points) 

8. What degree of the scale is called 
the submediant? (10 points) 

9. From what opera does the well- 
known Soldiers’ Chorus come? (10 
points) 

10. What is the melody given with this 
quiz? A—its name (5 points), B— 
from what country does it come? 
(5 points) 


(Answers on this page) 


Spelling Instruments 


(Game) 


by Ida M. Pardue 


Change just one letter in each of 
the following words and each word will 
be changed into an instrument. First 
player with correct list is the winner. 


meluates-2. corn; 3.-Cuba; 4; fire; 5. 
jram; 6. flume; 7. hare; 8. viol; 9. 
rimes; 10. bigpipe. 


(Answers on this page) 


Answers to Quiz 


. Sixteen; 2. diminished; 3. Palestrina 
born 1526) and Monteverdi (born 
567); 4. E below bass clef (but writ- 
en one octave higher) ; 5. fingering two 
r more strings simultaneously and 
ounding two or more tones; 6. a song 
ung by sailors on old sailing vessels to 
ive rhythm for the hauling of the sail- 
opes; 7. three voice-parts; 8. the sixth 
legree; 9. “Faust” by Gounod; 10. A— 
Yh dear, what can the matter be; B— 
rom England, said to date back to the 
6th century. 


Betaln le antarakarrlLOoRA 


JUNIOR ETUDE CONTEST 


Junior Etude will award three at- 
tractive prizes this month for the 
best and neatest entries received 
in the contest. 

Class A, 16 to 20 years of age; 
Class B, 12 to 16; Class C, for 
Juniorettes, under 12. Print your 
name and age on upper left corner 
of page and print your address on 


upper right corner. Names of prize 
winners and list of thirty receiving 
honorable mention will appear in 
a later issue. 

Subject: Essay relating to mu- 
sic. Choose topic and title. Prizes 
will be mailed in November. 

Mail entries to Junior Etude, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa., by October 31. 


Letter Box 
ELE TITS) 


Send replies to letters in care of 
Junior Etude, Bryn Mawr, Pa., 
and if correctly stamped, they 
will be forwarded to the writers. 
Do not ask for addresses. Foreign 
postage is 8 cents. Foreign air 
mail rate varies, so consult your 
Post Office before stamping 
foreign air mail. Print your name 
and return address on the back 
of the envelope. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

I have been studying piano about 
ten years and play organ in our church. 
I also accompany the School Choir and 
accompanied a ballet recital. I would 
like others to write to me. 

Barbara Dawson (Age 16), 
New Zealand 


Dear Junior Etude: 

I truly love music and study piano 
and French horn. My favorite composers 
are Wagner, von Weber and Richard 
Strauss, Puccini and Menotti. I attend 
symphony concerts, recitals, opera and 
choral concerts. I have many musical 
friends who join me in listening to mu- 
sic. I also like basketball, swimming, 
literature and dancing. I would like to 
hear from others. 

Dan Rothermel (Age 12), Pennsylvania 


See letter above. 


Answers to Spelling Game 


eointe: 2.hora;3eetubas, 4° fife; 5. 
drum; 6. flute; 7. harp; 8. vio), 9. 
chimes; 10. bagpipe. 


Dear Letter Boxers: 

When addressing letters which are to 
be forwarded, do remember one thing 
—leave some space on the envelope for 
the forwarding address to be added, 
especially when the letter is to go to 
foreign countries. Many of the foreign 
addresses are rather long, and when 
your penmanship—shall we say 
“scrawls” all over the envelope, there 
is not enough space left to add the for- 
warding address. 

So, just put this little reminder in a 
secret cubby-hole in your brain where 
you keep things you want to remember. 
Thank you. 

From your friend, Junior Etude. 


Dear Junior Etude: 

I have played piano for several years 
and also play clarinet and bass clarinet. 
I also play Hammond organ and hope 
to take up oboe or bassoon. I have com- 
posed 4 symphonic numbers as well as 
seventeen other things. I would like 
to hear from anyone who is interested 
in music, especially in the woodwinds. 


Billy Winstead (Age 13), Kentucky 
® 


From the Mail Bag 


The following would also‘ like to re- 
ceive letters. Space does not permit 
printing their letters in full. 

Julia Nakamura (Age 13), California, 
plays piano and violin in school orches- 
tra, hobbies are reading and stamps; 
Leeorie Hubbard (Age 14), New York 
likes music very much and studies clar- 
inet; Sandra Jean Hassenfeldt (Age 
10), Canada, studies piano and theory, 
hobbies are pen pals, clubs, skating 
and nature; Douglas Buchanan Beasey 
(Age 9), Kentucky, likes music and 
writes original compositions; John von 
Beckern (Age 15), Pennsylvania, plays 
clarinet in High School Band, would 
like to hear from clarinetists; Sandra 
Clair: Gilfoyle (Age 9), Iowa, plays 
plano in school and Sunday School; 
Della Sandoval (Age 14), California, 
studies piano, would like to become a 
teacher, plays organ for church choir. 
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FACTUAL VS. SUBJECTIVE APPROACHES 
(Continued from Page 16) 


one who describes various styles of at- 
tack, such as a rapid high-finger stroke 
or the same stroke plus wrist motion. 
then identifies each with an exact shade 
of color which he “hears” as a result, 
such as azure or vermilion. 


Two Present-day Extremes 


In more recent years two quite op- 
posite camps have grown strong. In one 
camp are the simon-pure objectivists 
like Otto Ortmann and Arnold Schultz. 
whose studies into the musculature and 
lever principles of piano playing have 
provided what must be the most accurate 
and comprehensive information to date 
about the mechanics of piano technique. 
In the other camp are equally pure sub- 
jectivists like Luigi Bonpensiere, whose 
“New Pathways to Piano Technique” 
sometimes borders on the occult and 
supernatural. Bonpensiere argues, in 
brief, that to master any passage one 
should will only the ideal accomplish- 
ment of the end-result, deliberately dis- 
regarding the physical means or even 
any awareness: of the means. In this 
manner, he says, “Nature” will regulate 
the act with secret, subconscious, or 
involuntary forces far beyond the com- 
mand of one’s conscious analysis based 
only on seeing, hearing, and touch. This 
analysis, he adds, is in any case more 
likely to impede than to aid the act. 

Several other recent writers have been 
in Bonpensiere’s camp, if not so uncom- 
promisingly, then at least part of the 
time. Unlike their predecessors, Couperin 
and C. P. E. Bach, they are aiming at the 
total concept, the generalization even to 
the point of disavowing specifics and 
details. Each in his own way wants to 
reproduce the Gestalt or totality, which 
will include those intangibles of expres- 
sion that even the objectivists must 
recognize as such. Thus, Leonhard 
Deutsch bases his “Guided Sight-Read- 
ing,” an approach to piano study, on the 
pursuit of the Gestalt. Abby Whiteside, 
in “Indispensables of Piano Playing,” 
strives for the same goal through the 
rhythmic co-operation of the whole 
body. Lilias Mackinnon ties it in with 
her advice on memorizing, in “Music 
by Heart.” 

Naturally, each of these authors con- 
centrates on the one main viewpoint he 
is defending. But there are clear dangers 
for the teacher who tries to live so ex- 
clusively within either extreme. Per- 
haps the worst danger for the strict, 
humorless objectivist is indeed that of 
failing to see the forest for the trees, 
whether the problem is a single phrase 
or a whole form. Another is failure to 
inspire through failure to reveal mean- 
ings and goals. And still another danger 
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is that of not really having the right 
facts. After all, musical performance in- 
volyes many more fields than any_one 
person can discuss with authority—mu- 
sicianship, performance practices, music 
theory, piano construction, acoustics, 
anatomy, physiology, and psychology? 

Perhaps the worst danger for the 
overly enthusiastic subjectivist is that 
of overlooking the firm foundation in 
specific techniques without which clean, 
neat playing is not possible. Bonpen- 
siere disavows all practice except that 
employed to train the mental concept; 
any need to develop the muscles in 
specific co-ordinations is lightly dis- 
missed. Similarly dismissed by White- 
side is “the importance of a prescribed 
fingering.” And Deutsch believes that 
his sight-reading procedures properly 
understood, can replace all of what 
Whiteside calls “notewise” learning even 
to the point of concert performance. 


Danger in 
False Analogies 


Another danger is that the subjective 
approach will call forth poetic or other 
analogies that simply do not hold true. 
Whiteside likens the pianist’s rhythmic 
impulses, with the chair seat as base, 
to the skater’s push-offs, with the ice 
floor as base. But in so doing she dis- 
regards the much more complex system 
of intervening levers and bases that can 
and do operate separately while the 
body is stationary. Such analogies if 
taken too literally are less likely to lead 
than to mislead. Elementary piano 
methods seem particularly prone to er- 
rors of analogy, especially in their over- 
done descriptions of touches. “While 
the hand and wrist should be light and 
buoyant, (like the rider on his horse) 
the AMOUNT of the wrist and ARM 
WEIGHT released into the keys (VOL- 
UME CONTROL) must be varied for 
an interesting emotional! effect,” writes 
one editor (adding to the confusion with 
a misplaced comma). Or a bit later, 
“The wrist must float away quickly into 
the next chord position.” 

And yet another danger is that the 
figurative explanation may only compli- 
cate rather than simplify the problem. 
As Schultz writes about tone control, 
“My own objection to the theory of vol- 
untary control over tone-quality is based 
less upon the relationship of the moving 
hammer to the strings and upon photog- 
raphy of sound waves (although this 
evidence seems incontrovertible enough) 
than it is upon the fact that what people 
designate as qualitative differences are 
explicable in simpler and more satis- 
factory terms.” 


When two such extremes must be rec} 
onciled, as they must be by the teacher.) 
the usual solution is to avoid the either 
or question and seek a middle road. Be-} 
fore our present extremes had crystal 
lized, Biilow and Lebert realized that 
“the poetic programme (of Beethoven’s} 
“Tes Adieux” Sonata) ..., while savin 
us many commentaries of an aesthetic} 
kind, does not lessen the need of tech-| 
nical notes.” Today, several writers still] 
prefer this view. Lilias Mackinnon puts} 
her discovery of a middle road very} 
simply: “Then one day I had an inspira 
tion .. . Consciousness was the center 0 
practice; subconsciousness the center off} 
performance; all learning resolves itseli 
into habits . . . but at the outset th 
conscious mind is director of opera-jj 
tions.” | 

Hetty Bolton asserts, in her fine bool 
“On Teaching the Piano,” that “wef}' 
must let note-learning and interpreta 
tion move along together . . . we mus 
see that even before starting to learrj} 
the notes of a new piece the pupil has} 
some idea of its character, the style o 
the composer or his period, and in the 


learning. 

Factual teaching usually serves bes} 
where a process must be analyzed andj} 
its details introduced or set right wit 
efficiency and precision. Subjectiv 
teaching helps especially with the ex 
pressive meaning and the flow or follo 
through of the music. Indeed, in thef 
scores themselves we often find just th 
right adverb, expressed in Italian fo 
more than three centuries — timid] 
angrily, breathlessly, lingeringly—wher 
no cold fact will get the desired effectif) 
Subjective teaching reminds us to keep 
our eye on the ball and where it goes, s¢ 
to speak, not on the bat. It describes aff 
mood that will be the goal of the soun 
patterns when they come under techni 
cal control. In short, the factual ana) 
subjective approaches are complimen} 
tary and not mutually exclusive. Taf 
gether they enable the versatile teache }} 
to fit the means to the particular music}. 
the particular student, and the partic}} 
ular problem at hand. 


ILLUSTRATION CREDITS 


13—Dan Nilva 
15—Galy 
17—©- H. J. Mydtskov 


20—Colbourn Studio 
Rudolf Hindemith 


22—George Joseph 
23—© Walt Disney Productions 
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DISNEY FUN WITH MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 53) 


Miss Lee attended the story-board con- 
ferences called to determine the best 
spots for songs. As the animators went 
from board to board, demonstrating the 
continuity of the action, Miss Lee be- 
came fired with ideas—the young mother 
bending over her baby’s crib called for 
a lullaby—the appearance of the two 
Siamese cats deserved special notice. An 
experienced lyricist, Miss Lee voiced 
her ideas, threw out a few spontaneous 
suggestions for them, and was finally 
invited to join composer Sonny Burke in 
creating the songs. 

In recording the Duet for Two Cats, 
Miss Lee sang both parts, in duet with 
herself. She sang the melody-line into 
a tape-recorder; then a second tape- 
recorder was set up and Miss Lee sang 
the harmonies into it from one side, 
while the first recorder played back the 
melody from the other side. 

The Disneyland TV series. presented 
weekly and bearing the same name as 
the fabulous Disneyland Amusement 
Park, utilizes material from four fields 
of entertainment. There are re-showings 
of old Disney film hits for which there is 
still wide demand. By filling this de- 
mand, Disneyland bridges the gap be- 
tween motion pictures and TY. In sec- 
ond place, there is entirely new cartoon 
material, produced expressly for the 
show but often using familiar Disney 
characters. And there is the True-Life 
Adventure series of animals in their 
native habitat. This series is not a car- 
toon film, but live photography of ani- 
mal life. The music, requiring a some- 
what special approach, is composed and 
directed by Paul Smith, long-time head 
of the Disney music staff. 

“In the True-Life Adventure series,” 
says Mr. Smith, “music seeks to comple- 
ment the pictorial scene by pacing the 
picture, by pointing up the action, and 
by making the emotional content more 
poignant. It is true, of course, that 
animal life functions on the instinctive 
level; however, we try, musically, to 
put the actions of wild-life on a higher 
level. The music attempts, in a sym- 
pathetic way, to give the ‘critters’ seem- 
ngly human characteristics that will be 
‘ecognized by a theatre audience. The 
jramatic balance of the characters— 
he hero, the villain, the ingenue, etc. 
—is put into musical terms. The indi- 
fridual animals are our actors, and as 
»ach plays his scenes, the music tries 
o underscore him to his best advantage 
ind to sharpen the focus of the spot- 
ight upon him. Towards this end, it is 
1elpful that the composer be familiar 
vith the places and the animal life 
lepicted by the camera.” 

The Mickey Mouse Club gets the 
redit (Continued on Page 59) 
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“MINUET” 


CONN 


The conN MINUET” 


offers new opportunities for Family Fun 


No other instrument is so easy for every member of the family to 
play ... none offers such great opportunity for family fun 
and self expression. Anyone can learn simple tunes in less than 
15 minutes... start playing with both hands immediately! 
Yes, and this wonderful Conn spinet organ is easy fo own, too 
... because it costs little more than a fine piano. See your 
Conn organ dealer for private demonstration lesson, without 
obligation. You'll have the musical thrill of your life! 


WRITE FOR 
NEW, FREE LITERATURE 


Get new brochure on ‘‘MIN- 
UET” plus helpful booklet, 
“How to Choose an Organ.” 
Mail coupon or postal today! 


Cc. G. CONN LTD., ORGAN DIVISION .- 
Department 1056 Elkhart, Indiana : St TRIUMPH IN TONE” 
“ He F Loum. ; ; ates 
send oe igre Bee ie ies * The Conn Organ (in various sizes for 
Choose‘an Organ’’ booklet . . . b0/# FREE. : home and institutional use) is a devel- 
* opment, of the Sound and Electronic 
ee ’ Research Laboratories of C. G. Conn 
>  Lid., world’s largest manufacturer of 
SS. as Kags : 
eo ae ‘ band instruments and specialists in 
CITY. ZONE STATE - musical tone for nearly a century. 
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THE DANCE 
(Continued from Page 17) 


delightful technique of movement, they 
are mastering with speed and _ facility 
the more complex and physically bril- 
liant techniques evolved by the Rus- 
sians toward the end of the last century 
and developed (especially along dra- 
matic lines) by the Americans and the 
English. 

The preservation of the old and the 
espousal of the new make for an ad- 
mirable repertory and a stirring dance 
scope. One could not fail to respond to 
the charms and excitements of Bourn- 
onville’s “La Sylphide’”” (not to be con- 
fused with Fokine’s “Les Sylphides’’) 
which the Danish master created more 
than a century ago after having seen in 
Paris the great Taglioni ballet of the 
same name which had ushered in the 
Romantic Age of ballet. Here is fantasy 
of the loveliest sort and the Danes dance 
it and stage it to perfection. The syl- 
phide’s movements, contrasted with the 
earthy actions of the Scottish townsfolk 
of the ballet, are those of a creature 
of dreams, light, airy, mercurial. She 
flits delicately, she pauses daintily in a 
high window or under a bower of trees, 
she suddenly flies up a chimney, she 
disappears before one’s eyes and, at the 
close, she is lifted gently heavenward 
by attending sylphides raised by invis- 
ible wires. 

In Bournonville’s “Napoli,” a fisher- 
man and his boat oar into a huge re- 
construction of Capri’s Blue Grotto, and 
the heroine, subject to enchantment, is 
transformed, by some mysterious meth- 
od of staging, from a girl to a sea 
nymph and, later, back again into a 
village lass. But although the Danes 
excel in lavish staging, they are equally 
effective as Bournonville dancers, flood- 
ing the stage with lusty action in a 
balletic tarantella or jumping from the 
hearty pantomime of that era into 
dances bubbling with leaps and jumps 
and leg-beats. 

One of the company’s happiest attri- 
butes is that it recognizes the dance 
values of persons of all ages. From the 
Royal Ballet School come the children 
to dance—as no adult can—réles de- 
signed for children, and for the many 
major character parts in the repertory, 
there are highly experienced mimes to 
give authority and sensitivity to enact- 
ments which can lose much when en- 
trusted to minor youngsters of the corps. 


NORWAY 


The Norwegians have no national bal- 
let but they do offer the visitor a color- 
ful array of folk dancing. At the Bergen 
Festival last summer, one of the fea- 
tures of the season was the presentation 
of “The Wooden Idol,” a ballet em- 


ploying folk dance steps and dramatic 
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gesture as distinct from traditional 
ballet technique. In an outdoor theater, 
this little work, choreographed by Edith 
Roger and with scenario and score by 
Tveitt, had both charm and impact. 
Based upon atrue story, “The Wooden 
Idol” told of a farm celebration at 
Christmas time when the old man of the 
house turned to ancient superstitions, 
including the bringing out of the idol 
and placing it in a seat of honor. The 
son, angered by this ancient relic of a 
distant pagan past, smashes the idol 
with an axe and drops dead. Weaving 
together folk dance steps, some simple 
and others fairly intricate, with panto- 
mimic actions to forward the plot and 
nicely stylized toasting gestures when 
the Christmas ale is brought forth, Miss 
Roger created an effective theater piece. 


Tveitt composed his score on folk 
rhythms but not folk tunes (the melo- 
dies were his own) and although he 
used flute, oboe, horn, harp, violins 
(first and second), viola and cello, he 
succeeded through his scoring, in cap- 
turing the qualities of folk instruments. 
Tveitt, incidentally, has composed two 
full ballets which have been performed 
orchestrally, although they have never 
been staged. Both ballets are concerned 
with Viking themes. In addition, he has 
composed a four-act opera for an all- 
male company inspired by Amundsen’s 
expeditions to the North and South 
Poles. His Concerto for Hardanger and 
Orchestra has been performed in Europe 
and the American premiere is now be- 
ing discussed but Tveitt wants an expert 
of the Hardanger to perform it. 

The festival programs, which fea- 
tured the Norwegian folk ballet and the 
Tveitt music, really allowed the starring 
honors to go to a Russian troupe of 
dancers. Most of the Soviet offerings 
were in the folk dance category but 
there was enormous variety none the 
less, for the numbers ranged from the 
highly athletic Russian dances to the 
romantic dances of Georgia and Arme- 
nia, from a fiery gypsy piece to highly 
stylized Oriental-flavored dances from 
Uzbek. 

Two ballet dancers were present to 
appear in pas de deux which were tri- 
fling choreographically speaking, quite 
without elegance but genuinely exciting 
in matters of prowess. Difficult feats of 
skill—mainly involved with the man 
lifting the girl in a striking selection of 
precarious positions—took the place of 
choreographic invention but the acro- 
batics, all extensions of classical ballet 
movements, were stunning enough to 
give American ballet artists (usually 
considered overly acrobatic by European 
audiences) pause for wonderment. Lat- 
er, in Paris, I saw the great Soviet 
ballet from the Stanislavski Lyric Thea- 
ter in Moscow in a full-length “Swan 
Lake” and here the brilliant acrobatics 


were again in evidence but with the 
company, stylishness and dramatic 
power and choreographic authority 
were present, although the costumes 
(though lavish) were unchic and the | 
balletic manners old-fashioned. 


SWEDEN 
The Royal Swedish Ballet, though as | 
old as the Danish, is not at all in the |f 
same class with the former. It has fre- |} 
quently been downgraded to the opera 
ballet level and, as an adjunct to the 
opera (rather than as an independent 
wing of the theater as the Danish ballet 
is), it has not had opportunities to 
maintain a tradition and grow as an 
artistic entity. A series of indifferent |] 
ballet masters (and presumably indif- }} 
ferent opera directors) in the past were 
of no help to the ballet cause and it 
has been only recently that new direc- 
tion, new personnel and a creative pro- 
gram have started to raise the standards | 
of the Royal Swedish Ballet. 
This year’s festival did not, for some | 
unknown reason, offer the successful | 
“Miss Julie,” a genuinely Swedish bal- 
let, but it did include an all-Massine 
program, performances of “Giselle,” a} 
new “Medea” and a very special ballet, 
set in seventeenth-century court ballet 
style and designed by the ballet direc-. 
tor, Mary Skeaping, for a gala per- 
formance during Queen Elizabeth’s 
state visit to Sweden at the Drottning- 
holm Court Theater. 
But during the festival, the oe all 


danced not only at Drottningholm but} 
also at the Royal Opera in Stockholm. 
The accent, of course, was on opera it- 
self but in the all-Massine evening of 
ballet, the Royal Swedish Ballet indi- 
cated that, if it was not yet a first-rate 
company, it was on the way up. There 
was a lively, energetic and quite affect- 
ing performance of “Sacre du Prin-|f) 
temps,” re-created for the occasion by 
the choreographer himself. This was 
the high point of the program, for “The 
Three-Cornered Hat” and its pseudo-|f) 
Spanish flavors did not suit the Swedes! 
well and the ballet itself seemed dated. |) 
“Gaité Parisienne” fared better but the} 
final impression was that here was aj). 
handsome and _ personable company) 
ready, willing but not yet quite able to. 
present ballet at its glittering best. | 

In visits to Italian cities, to Paris, | 
Lendon and Edinburgh, I came upon a 
wide scale of dance activities, a few] 
poor but many of them wonderfully, 
stimulating, but it was Scandinavia: 
which had gone all out to attract vis- 
itors to its dance evolvements and in|) 
Scandinavia, it was beautiful Copen- 
hagen which reigned as the queen city; 
of ballet, thanks to the vitality, imagi 
nativeness, past marvels and presen 
achievements of the Royal Danish Bal- | 
let. THE EN 
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DISNEY FUN WITH MUSIC 
(Continued from Page 57) 


for introducing The Mouseketeers, a 
group of twenty-four talented children. 
With the co-operation of Jimmie Dodd, 
the youngsters sing, dance, act, pre- 
sent musical surprises. audition new 
members, and generally have fun with 
music. In outlining this program to the 
eighteen advertisers who pay $15,000.- 
000 to sponsor the Mickey Mouse Club, 
Walt Disney said: 

“IT know, of course, that this is de- 
scribed as a children’s show. Yet there 


is something about the expression 
‘children’s show’ that I always find 


disturbing. At our studio, we regard 
the child as a highly intelligent human 
being. He is characteristically sensi- 
tive, humorous, openminded. eager to 
learn, and has a strong sense of excite- 
ment, energy. and a healthy curiosity 
about the world in which he lives. Essen- 
tially, the real difference between a 
child and an adult is experience. We 
conceive it to be our job on The Mickey 
Mouse Club show to provide some of 
that experience. happy. factual, con- 
structive experience whenever possible.” 

The music used on the Mickey Mouse 
Club programs is also partly new, partly 
old, and always distinctly Disney. Mr. 
| Disney himself is enthusiastic about the 
abilities of the Mouseketeers, 
chosen, after careful screening. from.all 
over the country. He feels that, besides 
providing straight entertainment, the 
children create a strong secondary value 
by way of stimulating music interest. 
Observing the Mouseketeers in action, 
‘boys and girls all over the land will 
feel impelled to discover and develop 
talents of their own, in a manner that 
‘suggests pleasure rather than drudgery. 
‘Disney also believes that many of the 
entertainers of tomorrow may come from 
‘present and succeeding companies of 
'Mouseketeers. Acting on this _ belief, 
‘he has cast 14-year-old Mouseketeer 
‘Darlene Gillespie as the juvenile dra- 
‘matic lead of a full length production. 


young 


The music for all Disney productions 
‘is enhanced to an unusual degree by 
‘sound effects. While all entertainment 
‘media rely, to some extent, upon nor- 
mal sound effects (the sounds of rain, 
‘wind, telephone bells, closing doors, 
etc.), the nature of the Disney films, 
‘with their talking animals and their 
fantastic adventures, calls for effects 
which demand long preparation and un- 
usual care in the establishing of their 
‘unreal reality. Much experimentation, 
for instance, went into determining the 
exact horn tones which would best ex- 
press The Big Bad Wolf, and the exact 
flute tones to represent the Three Little 
Pigs. Hence, Disney’s sound effects de- 
partment is composed of men who are 
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Specialized, well-rounded training 
prepares you for a ministry of music. 
For important spiritual emphasis, 
MBI's Sacred Music course combines 
comprehensive Bible study with the 
intensive music training on conserva- 
tory level. 

General tuition at Moody is FREE. 


Fees for applied music are very rea- 
sonable. 


820 NORTH LA SALLE STREET 


MOODY BIBLE 


Sacred Music course offers . . . 

majors in piano, organ, voice and 
composition. Also instruction in or- 
chestral instruments, music theory 
and literature — plus a number of un- 
usual church related subjects. Excel- 
lent, experienced faculty. 


New, four-story William Howard 
Doane Memorial music building pro- 
vides modern classrooms and 38 
sound-proof practice rooms. Practice 
facilities include 66 pianos, 3 pipe 
organs and 5 electric organs. 


Unlimited opportunities for prac- 
tical experience with the MBI musical 
groups, on our own radio station, 
WMBI, and in Chicago’s many 
churches. 

Write today for descriptive CATA- 
Loc. Address Office of Admissions, 
Dept. ED56-323. 


Spring Registration, Jan, 21-22 
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Seattle 


Artist cash-prize winner in Guild Interna- 


Recording Festival, 


Piano Teachers 


for 15 years 


studied with Paul Pierre McNeely. 


GUILD 


Box 1113, Austin 66, Texas 
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MUSIC CAREERS 
PIANO—VOICE—INSTRUMENTAL 


Public School Music—Church Music 
Opera — Radio — Television 


A non-profit educational institution of higher learning approved for 
non-immigrant foreign students and for G.I. Training Institutional 
Member National Association of Schools of Music. 
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Bachelor and Master Degrees 


ST. LOUIS INSTITUTE of MUSIC 


7807 Bonhomme Avenue—St. Louis 5, Mo. 
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trained and highly competent musicians 
Musical ability is a prime requisite inj] 
this department, as is fluent reading o 
musical notations; nearly all soun 
effects must be recorded from a score.| 
so that animation, music and sounds 
may be perfectly synchronized. Further 
the sound effects men never know whe 
they will be called upon to devise) 
strange new instruments (and then ta 
play them into the recording micro» 
phone) that will reproduce sounds that} 
never existed previously—the sound o 
a nose being tweaked, of a goose wad:|} 
dling down the road, of voices talking) 
under water. 
The singular nature of the Disney 
animated pictures makes it virtually 
impossible for the sound effects men} 
to borrow their materials from libraries 


Oberlin Cantervalory 


OF MUSIC 


Dedicated to the Superior Training of American Talent 


Intensive professional study of MUSIC, 
balanced with a liberal arts program 
in America’s first coeducational college. 
Dormitories. Concert series by guest and 
Oberlin artists. Excellent practice facil- 
ities. Faculty of 55 eminent musicians. 


Member National Association of Schools of Music 


Write for: or other studios. All sound effects ar¢é 
— Conservatory catalog describing degrees created especially for the scenes in 
awarded which they are used; and, since sound 


and action tracks are made separately |} 
the sound effects men must know exactly} 
how many feet of visual film a sounc 
effect is to take up; what the animation 
consists of; exactly where the accents}} 
must fall in relation to the action 
Hence, all Disney sound effects are don 
in the studio. 

Mechanical gadgets, and all sorts oj 
inventions born of the resourcefulnes 
of the sound effects men, as well a 
voice effects, and various speeds in re 
cording and re-recording to alter pitc 
and quality of tone—all these join witHf- 
the actual composition of music to spell 
out the strange and usually comica} 


— Bulletin on admission and audition pro- 
cedures 

— Calendar of music events of the current 
year 


— Programs of concerts, recitals given dur- 
ing past season 


Director of Admissions, Oberlin College 
Box 5106, Oberlin, Ohio 


BUTLER UNIVERSITY 


JORDAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC repertoire of tones so vital to the spel} 


: o : : cial Disney brand of fun with music 
A rich tradition, a progressive philosophy, an outstanding faculty, complete accred- THE END 


itation. Baccalaureate degrees in Dance, Drama, Music, Music Education, Radio. 


Write for catalogue and desired information 


JORDAN COLLEGE OF MUSIC (Box E), 1204 North Delaware Street OPERA TODAY 


Indianapolis 2, Indiana 
(Continued from Page 20) 


tonal wealth of Strauss’ “Salomé” andf!| 
“Elektra,” and the ultra dramatic val | 
ismo of Puccini’s popular successesi 
are allterminal points of a long develop), 
ment. They cannot be expanded upon}! 
For a renewal, opera must wait for newly 
musical materials. 
Thus it is with the appearance of such] 
innovators as Schonberg, Stravinskyjf) 
Milhaud, Berg, Hindemith, etc., that wef) 
also arrive at a new period of operatic); 
M h S M e creativity and development. While the}? 
an attan chool ent USIC peng aim of those composers was} 
that of creating new materials for oui! 
BACHELOR pear ihioet a aE DEGREES We vocabulary, those new element: 

238 East 105th Street, New York 29, N. Y. aa pea eG ie an the me 
rms, that of opera inj} 
cluded. Thus for those innovators, op 
era became just one other musical struc} 
ture to which to apply their new ideas} 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC—CHICAGO 


Offers courses in all branches of music 
70th year. Faculty of 130 artist teachers 
Member of National Association of Schools of Music 
Send for a free catalog—address; John R., Hattstaedt, Pres., Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 582. 


; o BALDWIN-WALLACE Theirs was a musical problem and a 
all—Slrin Ke CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC so much a dramatic one. They simpl} 
@) BEREA, OHIO (suburb of Cleveland) were not much concerned with the latte? 

Affiliated with a first class Liberal Arts College. Four and or even attempted to ignore it. } 
A Basic Method by George Best Tasch cia: Sond orcas veGh ME oun ee In the period from 1910 to the earls} 


Full Score FREE to string teachers on request CECIL W. MUNK, Director, Berea, Ohio 
VARITONE, INC., 545 5th Ave., N. Y. 17 
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New Fall Releases 


Early Original Classics 


$1.00 
by Russell E. Lanning 


Published to meet the demand for 
true interpretation of ORIGINAL 
classical music with emphasis on 
correct and authentic editing. Not 
abridged or arranged and features 
the proper way in which to play 
some of the more important em- 
bellishments. 


Notebook of 
Anna Magdalena Bach 


(Selected Piano Compositions 
in original form) 


$1.00 


by Russell E. Lanning 


Specially prepared to show students 
and teachers the correct way to 
interpret the musical style of Bach's 
era. These easier selections taken 
from the Bach Gesellschaft include 
all the original ornaments. The 
editing also includes detailed sug- 
gestions for proper phrasing and 
authentic performance. 


Let’s Play Carols 


GS@ Arranged by Bermont 


18 Favorite Christmas Carols 
made easy to sing and play. 


MUSICORD PUBLICATIONS 


(Write for Free Catalogue) 
858 PosT AVE, STATEN ISLAND 10, N.Y. 


CHICAGO CONSERVATORY 


Founded 1857 
Distinguished Faculty 
DEGREES BACHELOR & MASTER OF MUSIC 


Member of the Nationa! Association Schools of Music 
Write for Catalog ’’E’’ 
Fine Arts Building, Chicago 5, Ill. 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
Offers thorough training in music. Courses leading to degrees 
of: Bachelor of Music, Bachelor of Music Education. Master 
of Music, and Master of Music Education. 
Member of the National Association Schools of Music 
Bulletin sent upon request 


W. ST. CLAIRE MINTURN, Director 


Philadelphia Conservatory of 


Music 80th Year 
MARIA EZERMAN DRAKE, Director 
Degree Courses 
Piano, Orchestra, Opera, Chorus, 
Strings, Composition, Voice, Winds. 

216 S. 20th St. LOcust 7-1877 


Diller-Quaile 
MUSIC SCHOOL 


Adult Beginners © Professionals 
e Children of all ages ¢ ; 
Pre-instrument Classes—Private Piano 
Musicianship Classes 
Teacher Training ee 
Mrs. G. E. Lyons, Exec. Dir. 
24 East 95 St., N. Y. 28 EN 9-1484 
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thirties, a number of very good operas 
came into being. The style was daring, 
the dramatic approach, or the lack of 
it, equally so. Stravinsky in his opera- 
oratorio, “Oedipus Rex,” did away with 
all action on stage; Hindemith in his 
“Neues von Tage” and Schénberg in his 
“Von Heute auf Morgen” both wrote 
first-rate music to comedies of utter in- 
significance; in Honegger’s “Antigone,” 
the speed of the spoken word is adopted 
to dramatic vocal recitative; Milhaud 
used the most extravagant means in his 
“Oresteia” and in his “Christophe Co- 
lomb” while he used the smallest and 
most concentrated ones in his Minute 
Operas. All this resulted in a rich and 
varied period in operatic development. 
And it culminated in the appearance of 
such masterworks as Alban Berg’s 
“Wozzeck” and “Lulu,” Milhaud’s al- 
ready mentioned “Christophe Colomb,” 
Hindemith’s “Mathis der Maler,” and 
Schonberg’s “Moses and Aaron.” Never- 
theless, this was not an operatic period 
as was that of Verdi and Wagner. And 
if during that period the balance be- 
tween music and drama in many an op- 
era had been overthrown somewhat in 
favor of the music, we accepted this 
much more readily than the reverse. 

When in the thirties the new mate- 
rials could be considered as acquired 
and implanted in the musical language, 
the overall problem became one of find- 
ing the adequate expressive urgency for 
which to use them. In this case, opera 
would seem to be the most natural out- 
let for the possibility of assimilating 
and eventually of unifying the various 
techniques of the contemporary masters, 
while at the same time one would take 
into account the entire heritage of three 
centuries of operatic achievements and 
thus approach opera again with a great- 
er balance between the musical and the 
dramatic elements. 

While the 1930’s did show a tendency 
towards a new romanticism among a 
younger generation of composers, opera 
during that decade was not yet ap- 
proached in the sense of regarding it as 
the new ideal form in music. Political 
upheavals and unripe practical condi- 
tions did not seem to favor such a new 
approach. Naturally composers such as 
Stravinsky, Schonberg, Berg, Milhaud, 
Hindemith, Honegger and Krenek did 
continue to write operas in their own 
uncompromising manner and theirs is 
still the only contribution to a field 
which the younger writers seem to turn 
away from. In the late thirties there is 
only one example of a young composer 
who has the natural urgency to create 
opera. It is the Italian Luigi Dallapic- 
cola, who, in his “Volo di Notte” com- 
posed in 1938-1939, combined atonal 
organization with an extraordinary lyri- 
cism having a slight Puccini influence. 

The situation changes completely in 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 


COLLEGE of MUSIC 


A Division of the 
School of Fine and Applied Arts 


Courses in all branches of music lead- 
ing to B.M. and M.M. Degrees. Doctor 
of Musical Arts Degree in Applied Mu- 
sic, Composition, and Music Education. 


Distinguished Faculty Includes: 


George Bornoff 
Rafael Bronstein 
Arthur Fiedler 
Karl Geiringer 
David Blair McClosky 
Emanuel Ondricek 
Gardner Read 

Jules Wolffers 
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CONSERVATORY 
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PERFORMANCE OPPORTUNITIES INCLUDE: 
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— Public recitals and concerts 
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— Full Symphony Orchestra 
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the 1940’s when, with the emergence of 
Benjamin Britten, we enter a new op- 
eratic era. For his is the example of a 
composer for whom opera represents a 
new ideal outlet in this new romantic 
period. In his first works, namely “Peter 
Grimes” and “The Rape of Lucretia,” 
we come again to examples where there 
is a more natural balance between 
music and drama. When we consider 
the pure musical aspect of Britten’s 
works, from being 
perfect as yet. For while this composer 
has to his credit a musical sense of 
drama in an extraordinary way, while 
he has a feeling for a beautiful lyrical 
line fitted like a glove to the prosody of 
the English language, and while he does 
handle his material with taste and with 
a sense of color and atmosphere, his 
almost fantastic versatility of styles is 
some times of objectionable nature. I, 
myself, once compared Britten to the 
figure of Meyerbeer, who, although 
somewhat in oblivion today, once played 
a certain role in the European operatic 
picture. It is well to remember, however, 
that Meyerbeer with all his objection- 
able aspects did influence both Wagner 
and Verdi at certain points of their 
careers. 

Since the emergence of Britten, aware- 
ness of the operatic art form has con- 
tinued to grow steadily among European 
composers. Apart from the already 
mentioned Dallapiccola, the names of, 
among others, Carl Orff, Gottfried von 
Einem, Rolf Lieberman, Henri Sauget, 

c., have come to the fore. Each one 
has approached the operatic problem 
with an unmistakable awareness of 
dramatic exigencies and has not disre- 
garded recent acquisitions of musical 
materials. Certain details of their op- 
eras, certain approaches may be sub- 
ject to discussion, but their overall con- 
tribution can presently not be ignored. 
Altogether the present operatic situation 
in Europe may still not be as rich as it 
has been during certain past periods, 
but quality in new works is becoming 
more pronounced and a very rich opera- 
tic period may very well be in the mak- 
ing. 

In this country one also observes that 
composers are turning more and more 
to the field of opera and its immense 
possibilities of expression. Most of the 
time, however, the quality of that which 
is produced or written leaves much to 
be desired. We cannot take into account 
those composers who seem to be suc- 
cessful, but are so only because they 
cater to a certain debatable taste of the 
audience. We also have to leave aside 
such composers of repute who will- 
fully ignore acquisitions of the last 
forty years and stay entrenched in a 
conservatism of the beginning of our 
century. On the other hand, the shock- 
ing practical conditions, whereby any 


everything is far 
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RICHARD McCLANAHAN 


Teacher of Piano 
Matthay exponent, formerly his representative. 
Private lessons, technic courses; available as 
visiting lecture-recitalist, or critic-teacher. 
Six-Day Piano Seminars 
801 Steinway Bldg., 113 W. 57th St., N.Y.C. 


EDWIN HUGHES 
PIANISTS PREPARED FOR PUBLIC 
PERFORMANCE AND FOR COLLEGE, 
UNIVERSITY AND CONSERVATORY 


TEACHING POSITIONS 
117 East 79th St., New York, N. Y. 


HELEN ANDERSON 


“Teacher of Successful Pianists’ 
Master’s Technique—Tone—Interpretation 
Special Courses: Harmony, Improvisation 

166 W. 72nd St., N. Y. C. Tel. Sc 4-8385 


Mme. Giovanna Viola Hull (Desmond) 


Teacher of singing—European trained 
“Bel Canto’ 
Voice culture—diction—coaching 
Phone: Trafalgar 7-8230 
608 West End Ave. New York City 


CRYSTAL WATERS 


Teacher of Singing 
Popular Songs and Classics 
TVY—Radio—Stage Concert 
105 East 54th St., New York 22, N.Y. 
Studio re-opens October 1 


LEOPOLD WOLFSOHN 


Pianist, Teacher, Composer 
Teacher of Aaron Copland, Elie Siegmeister and 
many artists and teachers. 
BEGINNING TO ARTISTIC FINISH 
Hotel Ansonia, B’way at 73rd St., New York City 


WILLIAM FICHANDLER 
Pianist, Teacher 
314 West 75th St., New York, Su-7-3775 
Compositions published by G. Schirmer 
and Theodore Presser. 


ERNESTO BERUMEN 
CONCERT PIANIST AND PEDAGOGUE 
teaching in New York City. 
Students given opportunity for 
public appearances. 

For information write: 

150 Greenway Terrace, Forest Hills 
75, L.l., New York 


GEORGE FORGE 


Honolulu, Hawaii 
teacher of specialized technique 
for ADULT BEGINNER 
Piano or organ student 
George Forge Studio, phone: 66161 
Care of Thayer Piano Co., Honolulu, T.H. 


MARY BOXALL BOYD 


Pupil of Leschetizky and Artur Schnabel 
“Pianist and teacher of renown’’—ETUDE music 
magazine 

Now teaching at Nola Studios, Steinway Hall 
113 W. 57th St. New York City 


WILLIAM T. POLLAK 


A.M., Mus. Doc., A.A.G.O. 
New York College of Music 
Piano, Organ, Conducting, Coaching, 
Choir Training, Improvisation, 
Harmony, Counterpoint, Fugue, 
Composition, Orchestration 
Correspondence Courses 
9 Melrose Lane, Douglaston 63, L.1., N. Y. 


EVANGELINE LEHMAN: Mus.D. 
Eminent Vocal Teacher 

167 Elmhurst Ave. H. P., Detroit 3, Michigan 
Phone: Townsend 8-3567 


1455 Harvard Blvd. Toledo 14, Ohio 
Phone: Walbridge 2594 


GO TO STUDY? 


HARRY EULER TREIBER: Mus. D. 
Voice Building 
Pupil of the late Wm. L. Whitney 
(Vannucini Method) 
Studio 509: 270 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


LUCIUS DUNCAN 
VIOLINIST 
104 N. Mole St., 


Lo 7-0723 Phila. 2, Pa. 


ISABEL HUTCHESON 


Refresher Course for Piano Teachers: 


Modern Piano Technic: Coaching Concert Pianists: © \ 


Group Work: For further information address 
Studio 202, 10052 Elm St., Dallas, Texas 


EDNA GUNNAR PETERSON 


Concert Pianist—Artist Teacher 
17447 Castellammare Pacific Palisades, Calif. 
Gladstone 4-1803 


MAE GILBERT REESE 
PIANIST 


Specialized training for 
teachers and concert artists 


857 S. Rimpau Blvd., Los Angeles 5, Cal. 
We 4-4272 


HAROLD HURLBUT 


Has taught singers of METROPOLITAN Opera, \f}' 


Chicago and San Francisco Operas, stage, screen, |f} 


radio, television, including 
NADINE CONNER, HOWARD KEEL, Evelyn Hee 
bert, Henry Cordy ‘and many others. 

2150 N. Beachwood Dr., Hollywood, Cal. 


MARSHALL BAILEY 
Teacher of Composition 


in the new musical forms: Sacrand and Tonex, 


using the new twelvetone notation. College cours-(| 


es available in neighboring cities. 
988 South Lincoln Ave., Salem, Ohio 


ALFRED TROEMEL 


Teacher of violin 

Leopold Auer’s Great Secret: 

artistry bound together. 6 years with Auer. 
Res. Studio, 336 E. 71, New York 21, N. Y. 


Faculty member, Manhatfan School of Music 
Teacher of “‘brilliant’’ violinist Walter Brewus 


Tone, technic, 


THE SYDNEYS 


Voice Teachers 
Unmask the mystery 

Develop the Bell of the Voice 

Sing with the Ease of Speech 
Diction, languages, stage deportment 

All phases of theatre and vocal technique 

8 West 13th St. (near Fifth Ave.) 
Chelsea 2-3390 © New York, N.Y. 


DE 2-9106 Boston, Mass. 


HAZEL GRIGGS 
Pianist 
Beginners to Young Artists 
Teacher’s Workshops 


522 Steinway Hall SC 3-6085 
113 West 57th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


ROSE RAYMOND 


Eminent Pianist 


Exponent of Matthay principles 
Teacher of teachers 


Private lessons 
Available for Recitals 
and Lecture-Recitals 


320 West 86th St., New York City 24 
Tel. EN 2-7586 
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work showing imagination and inven- 
tion could hardly get a performance in 
this country, leads composers of ability 
to limit the scope of their works to work 
shops. Another factor which may influ- 
ence the poor quality of the operas com- 
posed by American composers, is that a 
number of contemporary masterpieces 
of the 1920’s and the 1930’s have never 
been presented in this country, in con- 
trast to the present situation in Europe 
where contemporary opera is being per- 
formed in every important theatre. 
Lately a certain number of exceptions 
have begun to appear in this country. 
They are only a handful, but their works 
do give proof that they can stand up to 
the operatic demands on an interna- 
tional scope. In addition, their approach 
is one of invention and imagination. 
They are real opera composers and they 
do not compromise from any viewpoint. 
In forthcoming articles I shall study 
more closely the achievements of these 
composers, the first of which shall be 


Hugo Weisgall. THE END 


ORGAN QUESTIONS 
(Continued from Page 44) 


for summer plays and barn dances. 


C. E. B—N. Y. 


A. We are afraid it would be impos- 
sible to venture an estimate on the cost 
of materials without more specific in- 
formation as to the size and character 
of the organ you are planning to build. 
We really believe your best plan would 
be to consult carefully the advertising 
columns of “The Diapason,” a magazine 
devoted to organ matters. In the dis- 
play ads you will find firms specializing 
in organ parts, and in the classified ads 
toward the end of each issue there are 
used parts “for sale” by various dealers 
and individuals. 


WALLINGFORD RIEGGER 
(Continued from Page 53) 


tina for Violin and Piano, and the re- 

markable Music for Brass Choir. Since 

1950, Riegger’s productivity has in- 

creased, and his works of the last six 

years include the following: 

Music for Orchestra, Opus 50 

Woodwind Quintet, Opus 51 

Prelude and Fugue for Band, Opus 52 

Concerto for Piano and Woodwind 
Quintet, Opus 53 

Variations for Piano and Orchestra, 
Opus 54 

Suite for Younger Orchestras, Opus 56 

Variations for Violin and Orchestra, 
Opus 57 

Dance Rhythms, for Orchestra, Opus 58 


Song, “The Dying of the Light” (D. 
Thomas), Opus 59 
Jverture for Orchestra, Opus 60 


(Continued on Page 64) 
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EDUCATION FOR SUCCESS 
IN THE 
MUSICAL PROFESSION 


One- and two-year Certificate courses prepare for 
private studio teaching. Four- and five-year courses lead to Bachelor’s and 
Master’s Degrees, and include cultural courses at Downtown Center of 
University of Chicago. Piano, voice, organ, violin, ’cello, wind instruments, 
composition, public school music. Faculty of renowned European and 
American artists. Many opportunities for public recital, solo and group 
performance. Member of the National Association of Schools of Music. 
Founded 1895. Splendidly equipped lake-front building in the heart of 
cultural Chicago. Lake-front dormitory facilities. For catalog, write Arthur. 
Wildman, Musical Director. 


SHERWOOD MUSIC SCHOOL 


SHERWOOD BUILDING + 1014S. MICHIGAN AVE. « CHICAGO 5, ILL. 


BOSTON CONSERVATORY of MUSIC 


ALBERT ALPHIN, Dir. 26 FENWAY, BOSTON, MASS. 


Courses in Applied Music, Composition and Music Education leading to 
Mus.B. degree. DRAMA and DANCE courses leading to B.F.A. degree. 
Faculty of 50 including members of Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Dormitories for Women, Catalog on request. 

Member of National Association of Schools of Music 


Fall Term 
Sept. 18 


NEW YORK COLLEGE of MUSIC 


Arved Kurtz, Director 


Chartered 1878 


Class and Individual 
Daytime or Evening ... Full or Part Time 


Write for Bulletin NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


College and Professional Courses... 
Instruction... 


114 EAST 85th Street 


PEABODY CONSERVATORY 


COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
Reginald Stewart, Director 


Complete musical training in all branches. Diploma, M.Mus., B.Mus., Teacher's Certificate. Affiliation with Johns Hopkins University, Goucher 
and Loyola Colleges. Member of the National Association of Schools of Music and of the Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools. Dormitories. 


Registrar, 9 E. Mt. Vernon Place Baltimore 2, Maryland 


MUSIC and ARTS INSTITUTE of SAN FRANCISCO 


Bachelor of Music Degree 
2622 Jackson, S.F. 15 


Free Literature Ross McKee, Director 


MUSIC MEMORY TRAINING 
INTRODUCTION to MODERN MUSIC 


by the eminent authority 


PAUL EMERICH 


CO 5-0838 


For information 
write or call 


Classes or 
Private lessons 


315 West 57 Street, New York, N. Y. 


Founded 1870 
PHILADELPHIA MUSICAL ACADEMY 


Associate Member, N.A.S.M. Jani Szanto, Director 


EIGHTY-SEVENTH SEASON 1956-1957 
beginning Sept. 10th 
Courses leading toward 
Certificates, Diplomas, Degrees 
Dance Department Nadia Chilkovsky, Director 
1617 Spruce St., Phila. 3, Pa. PE 5-5053 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


HARMONY, Composition, Orchestration, Musi- 
cal Theory. Private or Correspondence Instruc- 
tion. Manuscripts revised and corrected. Music 
arranged, Frank S. Butler, 32-46 107 St., East 
Elmhurst 69, N. Y. 


LEARN PIANO TUNING-—Simplified, authentic 
instruction $4.00—Literature free. Prof. Ross, 
456 Beecher St., Elmira, N. Y. 


MODERN INDIVIDUALIZED PIANO or organ 
taught by tape recording and correspondence. 
Write for information: GEORGE FORGE NA- 
TIONAL CORRESPONDENCE COURSE. Box 
56, ETUDE Magazine, Bryn Mawr, Pa. (George 
Forge is the author of the copyrighted text 
“The Law of Chord Construction.’’) 


SCIENTIFIC SIGHT READING guarantees im- 
mediate sight reading improvement—86 pages— 


WRITE SONGS: Read “Songwriter’s Review” 
Magazine, 1650—ET Broadway, New York 19, 
25¢ copy; $2.00 year. (Est. 1946). 


SWING PIANO — BY MAIL. 30 self-teaching 
lessons $3. Samples. Over 50 publications. Phil 
Breton Publications, P.O. Box 1402, Omaha 8. 
Nebraska, 


LEARN PIANO TUNING AT HOME. Course 
by Dr. Wm. Braid White, world’s leading piano 
technician and teacher. Write Karl Bartenbach, 
1001A Wells St., Lafayette, Ind. 


FREE MAIL-ORDER CATALOG: Hundreds of 
self-instructive books for musicians from jazz to 
symphony. Walter Stuart Music Inc., 421-B 
Chestnut St., Union, N. J. 


SACRIFICING 200 ACCORDIONS — ALL 
KINDS. Discounts to 70%. Free catalog. Cla- 
violines or other musical instruments secured. 
Discount House, 8932 88 St., Woodhaven 21, 
New York, Vi 7-0866. 


BACK POPULAR SHEET MUSIC TO 1850. 
Catalog 15¢. Classics exchanged for popular. 
Fore’s, E3151 High, Denver 5, Colorado. 


OLD VIOLINS AND OTHER INSTRUMENTS. 
Repairing. Supplies. Eaken, 310 E. Washington 
St., Chambersburg, Pa. 


TYPIANO. The Touch System of Playing the 
Piano. The Powell Piano Mask blocks the sight 
of the keyboard but permits sight of the music. 
Play like the artists—by the exclusive senses of 
touch and hearing. Effectively aids hand inde- 
pendence, ear-training, sight reading, memoriz- 
ing. One piano mask with manual of instruction 
and original exercises. Send $2. Address John E. 


Gantner, 1001 Churchill Ave., Utica, N. Y. 


GROTRIAN-STEINWEG PIANOS, ‘internation- 
ally acclaimed “‘The World’s Finest,’’ imported 
from Germany. Write HOLSTAD MUSIC 
HOUSE, 337 Oak Grove, Minneapolis, Minn. 


$1—Morong, Box 21, Brooklyn 25, New York, 


SONGWRITERS — I’ll make you a _ complete 
piano arrangement from your plain melody. 
Write for information or send song with only 
25¢ for postage and handling to: Musical ad- 
viser, 15 Almond St., Gloversville, N. Y. 


FOR SALE. Rare recordings, free lists. Collec- 
tions bought. E. Hirschmann, 100 Duncan Ave., 
Jersey City, New Jersey. 


ARE YOU A CHRISTIAN SINGER, OR MUSI- 
CIAN? Are you a “HAPPY HEART”? For in- 
formation, write: The “Wright”? Music, 2213 
Christine St., Wayne, Michigan. 


RECORDERS (Wood flutes). Ideal for home, 
school, club—easy to learn. Free catalog. The 
Recorder Shop, 309 W. Fourth, Los Angeles 13, 
Calif. 


FOR SALE: Several old Italian Violins, write 
ETUDE, Box 60, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


NOTE READING AID. A graphic picture of 
the relationship between note staff lines and 
keyboard. Speeds learning, corrects difficulties. 
25¢ per copy, 6 copies $1.00. C, D. Wiegers, 
2008 Ann, St. Louis 4, Missouri. 


LEARN WHILE ASLEEP! Method university- 
proved. Results guaranteed. Details free. Re- 
search Association, Box 610, Omaha. 


HOME STUDY PIANO COURSE OF GOSPEL 
MUSIC. 52 self explanatory lessons and 52 study 
and practice pages bound in book form for 
$5.00. Willis J. Gage, 119 S. Montreal, Dallas, 
Texas. 


FOR SALE. 15 complete volumes of ETUDE 
(1916-1938), Write Mrs. Louis Bittner, Stewart- 
ville, Minn. 


SONGWRITERS — BEAUTIFUL MELODY & 
CHORDS to your lyrics, $10. Two, $19. Lyrics 
revised, $2. Printing, publishing, recording, 
Kermit’s Song Service, 1206 E. Monsey Ave., 
Scranton 9, Pa. 


KANZLER HARPSICHORDS, finest imported 
Austrian harpsichords; modern style. Ingeborg 
Kanzler Ebbesen, Redwood Falls, Minn. 


PIANO TUNING COURSE-—Complete self-in- 
struction lessons. Also teaches you piano regulat- 
ing, repairing and other servicing operations. 
Wonderful illustrations. Full price only $4.95 
postpaid—or c.o.d. plus postage. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or refund. Nelson Company, 210 
S. Clinton, Dept. AU-100, Chicago 6, Ill. 


PLAY ALL THE LATEST POPULAR PIANO 
SHEET MUSIC at sight, professional style. $1.00 
Walter Kazaks, 234 E. 58th St., New York 22. 


ACCORDIONS- Direct from importer—save 50% 
and more! Free trial. Lifetime guarantee. Trades 
accepted. Free Catalog. Write Accordion Manu- 
facturers, Dept. LO6EU, 2003 Chicago, Chicago 
22, Illinois. 


ARRANGEMENTS-rich, full sounding Tenor 
Band Arrangements, “Pops,” Standards, Specials. 
Bob Bullard, 1118 North Sixth, Maywood, Ill. 


HAND BUILDING EXERCISES FOR PIAN- 
ISTS by Weldon Carter. Teachers, concert 
pianists, advanced students. A better technic 
with 20 minutes daily practice. Send $1.00 for 
copy to Washington Musical Institute, 1730 
Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 


THE WINSETT TRANSPOSER takes the con- 
fusion out of transposing sheet music from one 
key to another. Saves time. Plastic slide rule. 
eas postpaid. P. Winsett Co., Key West, 
lorida. ’ 
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ATTENTION, SINGERS! ACCOMPANIMENTS 
RECORDED TO ORDER, or L.P. ALBUM. 
Also, your tape material transferred to records. 
ESQUIRE RECORDS. 690 Washington St., 
Brookline, Mass. 


SHEET MUSIC BARGAIN OFFER. Our loss is 
your gain, as we are greatly overstocked in all 
kinds of sheet music and books. Send us $1 for 
each “grab-bag”’ (at least $5 retail value) of 
new music you desire. Specify for what instru- 
ment and/or voice(s) desired. Menchey Music, 
Hanover, Pa. 


DON’T MISS THEM. Two new and beautiful 
songs — just out. “I Want You To Come” and 
“Miracles of Jesus,’ from your favorite music 
dealer or direct. The “Wright” Music, 2213 
Christine St., Wayne, Mich. 


HULL’S SUPPLY HOUSE. Importers and Job- 
bers. Stringed instruments, supplies, violin mak- 
ers’ tools and material. Fine repairing. 33 years’ 
experience. John S. Hull, Violin Maker, Fort 
Hunter, New York. 


SHEET MUSIC, 10¢. Assorted as they come, 
12 for $1.00. No returns. Irving Siegel, Marsh- 
field, Wisc. 


EXPERT COPYING, TRANSPOSING. Neat, ac- 
curate, waterproof script. “Legible as print.” 
Ned C. Colby, 1955 Madison Ave., Grand Rap- 
ids, Mich. 


WANTED. Pianist, accompanist, concerts. Drive 
car. Salary or partnership. M. Levine, 1126 17th 
St., Denver, Col. 
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Preamble and Fugue, Opus 61. 

A good portion of Riegger’s work i 
the traditional vein consists of Ge 
brauchsmusik, and especially of musi 
designed for young musicians. Riegge 
is not only a composer, but a skillfu 
pedagog. His “Suite for Younger Ori 
chestras,” and his set of piano pieces en) 
titled “New and Old” are proof enoug! 
of his gift for writing “educational” mu 
sic of the highest quality, and this, as] 
everyone knows, is rare indeed. Rieggej} 
has had great practical experience as ar} 
editor and arranger for most of his life 
(even composers must eat!), and this 
has given him a notable insight into the 
problem of introducing the young té« 
various idioms, both new and old. 

The bulk of Riegger’s creation since 
1941 falls into or somewhat near the 
twelve-tone category. Riegger rarely ap) 
plies this technique strictly, and never) 
as Elliott Carter phrased it, employs 
“the special rhetoric of the Viennese.) 
Riegger’s use of twelve-tone techniques 
is a special contribution tocontemporary 
music, and it may well be his most en| 
during and influential accomplishment 
in terms of style. Carter comments iha 
Riegger “succeeds in domesticating the 
twelve-tone system,’ and perhaps this 
somewhat describes Riegger’s persona 
application of the Schonbergian ideas 
What is notable is the rhythmic vigor) 
formal clarity and sensuous appeal o 
Riegger’s atonal style. What once a 
peared to many musicians as a contra 
diction—the reconciliation of new tonal 
techniques with certain traditional Hasek 
of form and organization—is a reality i | 
Riegger’s music. And Riegger continue 
to experiment and to enlarge the scop 
of his technical practices. His rece | 
song, commissioned by Juilliard Schoo 
of Music for its 50th Anniversary Festi 
val, is a fugue for voice and piano. Thi} 
sounds like a dubious venture, but 
comes off with great effect and natural 
ness. Riegger is not embarrassed by th 
fact that the idiom, though atonal, als 
embraces implications of conventiona 
harmonic drives, a contradiction in the 
oretical terms which is often considere 
impossible, but which occurs nonethe 
less in quite a few “twelve-tone” pieces 
At seventy-one, Riegger is still seekin, 
reconciliations of old and new, and sti 
composing music more genuinely “a 
vanced” than are most of his colleague 
forty years his junior. 

Riegger is now one of our “grand ole 
men” and his place in the esteem an 
affection of the musical world is a sur 
one. His seventieth birthday broughi 
forth tributes from all corners of th: 
world. We should all be grateful fo. 
more performances and more recordings 
of the two dozen or more of Riegger” 
works that seem certain to endure. 
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